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Sicily—and Italy if possible. This course would 
More Haste put the Allies in a strong position with regard to 


HE GERMAN PROPAGANDA ‘BLITZ,’ which 

was timed to coincide with the military envelop- 
ment of Moscow, reached its climax too soon, fell 
short of its objective of paralyzing Russian resist- 
ance and succeeded only in inducing some display 
of panic on the part of North American headline 
writers. It nearly, of course, also induced Japan 
to give up her sham bargaining with the United 
States and plump for war but before any final 
steps were taken by the new Tojo cabinet a truer 
perspective of the Russian situation was available. 
We can now take it that Japanese participation in 
the war will again be postponed until the Russian 
position is considered absolutely desperate. In 
addition, Japan is likely to take greater pains in 
future to make sure that German claims are realized 
and not merely Goebellized. 


That the propaganda attack failed to achieve its 
end does not, of course, minimize the seriousness of 
the Russian military situation. Exactly how much 
respite the defenders of Moscow can expect before 
Hitler’s next hurried onslaught, and what reserves 
are available to bolster that defense, is, of course, 
at this distance, impossible to say. One suggestion, 
however, may be ventured. Speed is now impera- 
tive for the Germans and the effort to make haste 
in their preparations for the final leap of the year 
brings with it ever greater chances for mis-timing, 
miscalculation or other evidences of over-eagerness. 
Indeed, there seems to be a more than even chance 
that the frantic need for decisive victory has already 
begun to stampede the Germans into a semi-fumbl- 
ing state. The next few weeks should, however, put 
them definitely on the skids or on the band-wagon. 

The present demands for the creation of a west- 
em front in the low countries or France, though we 
sympathize with the sentiment which prompts 
them, seem to us unwise. Strategically, it would 
xem that the immediate re-conquest of Libya is 
talled for, to be followed by the occupation of 
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General Weygand and it would also open that front 
which would offer the best opportunities for 
capitalizing on the present fermentation in France 
and the Balkans. If there are no signs of activity 
in this direction in the next few weeks (the 
possibilities elsewhere being few) then it will 
appear that the ‘Maginot Line’ mentality is enjoy- 
ing a resumption of popularity. 


Wage Control---Price Control 


HE POLICY ANNOUNCED by the prime 

minister, in his unusually dramatic broadcast 
of October 18, is a step in the right direction as 
far as price control is concerned. Drastic control 
of prices was essential if inflation was to be 
avoided. The fixing of the price of all goods and 
services on November 17 at a level of before 
October 11 is drastic indeed. So far, so good, 
though it should be noted that the fixed price is 
retail, and that there is apparently no intention to 
control directly the profits of the processor or 
wholesaler, or the price to the primary producer, 
nor any attempt at rationalization and the elimina- 
tion of wasteful competition. Much will obviously 
depend on the manner in which the principle is 
applied, and whether the government can rise 
above its past record in dealing with pressure 
groups. 

The fixing of wages by a mere extension of P.C. 
7440 regarding wage rates and bonuses is not so 
satisfactory. When pegging prices, one must, of 
course, take into account costs, and hence, wages 
and profits. But government spokesmen always 
speak as if increases in wages were the sole cause 
of inflation, which is not true. Besides, the mere 
congealing of all inequalities till after the war is 
very negative policy, utterly void of any dynamic 
inspiration. 

Some controls were advisable, but why not call 
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labor into effective consultation? If a ceiling to 
wages, why not a floor also? Low wage areas and 
low wage groups are apparently to remain so, for 
the cost of living bonus does not increase their 
purchasing power, but only maintains it at best. 

No wonder labor leaders are distrustful. They 
have seen other double-barreled government 
measures, with the second barrel rusty, never used. 
There was the power to mobilize men and wealth; 
there was a labor policy based on wage control and 
free union recognition. Now we have the fixing 
of wages and prices. The freezing of wage rates 
(plus bonus) will go in effect at once, rigidly. Are 
prices here to be the rusty barrel? We can only 
wait and see. 


Peter Sandiford 


E WHO ARE CONNECTED with the publi- 

cation of the Canadian Forum have to express 
an especial sense of loss at the death of Professor 
Peter Sandiford of Toronto last month. He was 
one of the few men in Canadian university life 
with a genuinely international reputation. We look 
back to him as one of the founders of this journal. 
His name appears as business manager in the board 
of five directors who launched the first number of 
the Canadian Forum in October, 1920. An article 
of his has its place also in that first number. He 
remained actively connected with the publication of 
the journal until 1934, and he was always a good 
and generous friend of ours. We offer our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Sandiford and the family. 


Washington 


HE RISING TIDE of public sentiment in sup- 

port of the Roosevelt administration’s foreign 
policy, manifested in public opinion polls, the press 
and congress, may well be regarded as the result of 
able national leadership. The all-out interventionists 
who berated Mr. Roosevelt for lagging behind public 
opinion should be pleased, if somewhat diconcerted, 
to observe that if and when the final steps into total 
war are taken, the president is almost sure to 
have a united nation behind him. The isolationists 
are evidently losing ground rapidly, mostly because 
of the trend of events in Russia and the Orient, but 
partly because of the inept public utterances of 
Messrs. Lindbergh and Wheeler. Even that strong- 
hold of “America First,” the mid-western states, 
is reported as no longer impregnable. Thus 
prospects that congress will soon free the nation of 
its remaining hobbles of neutrality seem better than 
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the friends of Britain could have dared to hope 
not many weeks ago. Nevertheless the timing of 
the education of public opinion and the production 
of defense materials would have reflected legs 
credit upon the United States government had 
Russia’s resistance to Nazi aggression been legs 
vigorous and sustained. No matter what reverses 
may be in store for the anti-Axis allies during the 
next few weeks, Americans celebrating their nation. 
al day of Thanksgiving should number Joseph 
Stalin and the brave people he leads among 
America’s richest blessings. 


J. W Beatty 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the pioneers of modern 

Canadian painting, although he _ disliked 
modernism, the late J. W. Beatty will be remember- 
ed with great affection by the many students he 
introduced to oil painting at the Ontario College of 
Art. He never abandoned principles learned in 
Paris at the Academie Julian. He urged sound 
craftsmanship and was more a transmitter of fine 
traditions of technique than a daring innovator. 
Yet he was one of the first to champion young 
Canadian painters; he recognized the genius of 
Thomson and helped many young artists when 
encouragement counted most. 


To New Age Readers 


HE NEW AGE, published weekly in Montreal 

since the fall of 1939, has suspended publica- 
tion and the Canadian Forum has contracted to 
fulfill the unexpired subscriptions. We welcome our 
new readers and we hope that they will find in 
our pages the stimulus and information that were 
to be found in the New Age. We hold in common 
with our late contemporary many social and political 
views and these, together with the undoubted 
familiarity of many of our contributors’ names, 
will, we hope, make our new subscribers feel at 
home. 
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Education For What? 


OVEMBER 10 ushers in Education Week. 
N This institution was sponsored for the first 
time in Canada, seven years ago, by the Canadian 
Teachers Federation, the idea being borrowed from 
the United States. Its purpose is to ensure that, for 
at least one week out of the fifty-two, the parents 
and taxpayers may have an opportunity of examin- 
ing at first hand the work of the schools, and also 
that the general public should be made—to use 
non-academic jargon—‘education conscious,’ by 
radio programs, newspaper and magazine articles 
and other such methods of publicity and informa- 
tion. 

While the ideas behind this concentration of 
interest on the schools seem to us entirely laudable 
and necessary, we doubt whether the ‘blitz’ methods 
of modern advertising are best adapted to securing 
—and retaining—that interest in our educational 
system, which is quite properly thought necessary. 
A sustained interest on the part of the public is 
as much a part of the educational ideal as a 
sustained interest on the part of the pupil. At 
this juncture there looms before us a picture of a 
pupil, being reproved for not doing his homework 
and replying, “Hell, this isn’t Education Week”— 
or words to that effect. Now without minimizing 
in any way the importance of this special week, 
might it not be a useful extension of the week’s 
function to plan, among those who are already 
aware of educational problems, a yearly program, 
on the theory that the objective is not merely to 
attract attention, but to sustain interest. 


The week’s program this year is entitled “In 
Defense of Democracy,’”’ and shows, what will have 
become apparent to readers of the current series 
of educational articles in the Canadian Forum, 
how much the teaching profession is exercised at 
the present time about its home-front obligations 
in the present conflict. (Incidentally, education, 
both in the Education Week program and in the 
Forum articles is used almost exclusively to mean 
primary and secondary education.) 

There never has been any very great agreement, 
even among teachers, about the aims of education. 
Definitions of the teacher’s function range from 
the hardened cynicism, “casting artificial pearls 
before real swine,” to the counsel of perfection, 
“knocking windows in the soul.” Nor has there 
been any real agreement about whether Man or 
Method is more important in carrying out these 
aims. Around these two points the debate in our 
tlumns has centred, in gratifying—and now 
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embarrassing—volume. The limitations of space 
forbid the publishing of much that we would like 
to see in print. There is certainly, at least among 
readers of the Canadian Forum, no lack of interest 
in the year-round educational problem. The only 
difficulty which is presented to the reader of educa- 
tional debate is that of getting a comprehensive 
view of it. Apart from the question of educational 
ends—Training for Citizenship, Education for 
Democracy, Education and the Dynamic State, to 
name but a few—the whole question of Method or 
Man as the educational influence, can be debated 
on any one of many levels; the department of 
education, the school board, the principal, the 
teacher, the parent and the pupil. The consequence 
is that it is remarkably easy to entangle oneself 
in this sort of argument without ever coming to 
grips with it—of which fact we are at this moment 
embarrassingly aware; the more especially so, as 
we are now prepared to go out on the proverbial 
limb with some positive suggestions. We offer 
these suggestions, not because we feel infallible, 
far from it, but for the purpose of refocussing a 
very valuable discussion. 


Our first suggestion is that no very useful 
purpose is served by confusing the present need 
for renewed faith (chiefly among grown-ups) in 
democracy with the constant search for worthy 
expression of the aim of education. When we say 
this we do not mean to suggest that no training 
in democratic processes should be given in school. 


- On the contrary, every opportunity ought to be 


given to allow pupils to take effective democratic 
action in matters of their own concern. They 
should in addition be given the opportunity to 
question, if they want to, matters which are not 
solely their own concern, but which are matters 
of adult public policy. There is, of course, no 
reason at all why trainees in democracy should 
exercise the full rights of graduates, any more 
than medical students should be allowed to operate 
on one another. However, it is one thing to 
encourage training in democratic procedure and 
quite another to make democracy the aim of high 
school education. For one thing, there is more in 
life than democracy, though democracy may be the 
essential which sweetens the rest; and for another, 
the best training any person can get for democratic 
citizenship is to move out of school, which is 
admittedly cut off from the world, into a society 
which believes in democracy and practises its 
beliefs. The place then to concentrate on instilling 
a belief in a reinvigorated democracy is in the whole 
field of adult education, so that ex-high school 
pupils, accustomed to the practice of democratic 
procedure in schools, may have that experience 
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confirmed and not corrupted by contact with the 
world outside. 

The second suggestion is simply a corollary of 
the first. It is that there are only two proper 
objectives of our public system of education. The 
first is to hand over to the pupil progressively the 
responsibility for his or her work and _ social 
behavior, the burden of which was totally carried 
by parents in infancy, is shared in some measure 
by parent and teacher as the child grows up, and 
which ought to be borne by the pupil almost exclu- 
sively in his senior matriculation year. It will 
be argued that a degree of collaboration with the 
home, almost impossible to achieve, is understood 
here. That is not necessarily so, for any person 
treated as a responsible or semi-responsible person 
by one group of persons will tend to demand similar 
treatment from others. The prolonged treatment 
of the adolescent as though he were an irresponsible 
infant is the worst form of authoritarianism from 
which an educational system can suffer. 

The second proper function of the high school 
is to teach the pupil, out of an interrelated curricu- 
lum, sufficient about each subject, and the relations 
between subjects, to give him the necessary tools to 
think with; so that later on, this knowledge may 
form the basis for developing a constructive phil- 
osophy (or if that is too pretentious a word)— 
attitude towards life. Here it may be argued that 
an interrelated curriculum is a thing of the 
unknown future. The answer to this is twofold. 
First, school curricula in Canada are gradually 
becoming more sensible in this respect. Secondly, 
the opportunities always exist. It depends on the 
intelligence of the individual teacher how he or she 
may make best use of them. 

Here then is a program for education; inculcating 
self and social responsibility, and supplying the tools 
for thought. It is not as impressive perhaps as 
“In Defense of Democracy,” but neither is it as 
nebulous. In addition it is more likely to be of 
lasting benefit to a democratic society. 


The New Poetry 


Brave words! And, for the old order, brave disdain. 
Here are most curious rhymes; 

Form and its tight security 

Break for the freer figure of maturity, 

The bold appeal to an inquiring brain. 


Fresh music, yet through its varying strain 
A small nostalgic beat— 

Smothered in obscurity, 

Or pale beneath a blaze of lyric purity 
Runs the anaemic monotone of pain. 


MARION LINEAWEAVER 
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Civil Liberties 


(Compiled by the Civil Liberties Association of Toronto) 


The month under review has witnessed a distinct fall- 
ing off in the number of cases under the Defense of 
Canada Regulations. Five persons have been charged 
with continuing to be members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and three have been convicted. One charge of sabotage 
has been laid, involving a stoker in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, but has not yet been disposed of. One enemy alien 
has been convicted of failing to register in accordance 
with the National Registration regulations. One con- 
viction has been registered for taking photographs in a 
prohibited area (an eastern Canadian port). One “Young 
Communist” has been convicted of having in his possess- 
ion subversive literature. One Toronto man has been 
charged with attempting to deal with the enemy. {Two 
Montreal Italians have been arrested under orders from 
the department of justice, and are being held with a view 
to internment. One Timmins man, interned on the day 
Italy declared war and later released, has been re-arrested 
and sent back to internment. {Ernest Bertrand, K.C., in 
a recent broadcast, stated that approximately 1,500 per- 
sons of German or Italian origin have been interned since 
the beginning of the war, and about fifty Communists. 
Of these, some four hundred have since been released. 
{The British Press Freedom Committee of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties has adopted a resolution urg- 
ing that “in the new situation created by our pact with 
the Soviet Union” the ban upon the “Daily Worker” be 
liffed. {A Simcoe, Ont., magistrate recently suggested 
that a man who came before him, charged with creating 
a disturbance by being intoxicated, should be interned. 
The man, supposed to have been intoxicated, was alleged 
to have remarked to the police constable who made the 
arrest that “you will be under the Gestapo this time next 
year, Hitler will be here and you will be in a concentra- 
tion camp.” {Dr. Samuel Levine, Toronto physicist and 
staff member of the University of Toronto, has now been 
released from internment, because he is no longer con- 
sidered a danger to the state. Dr. Levine was accused of 
harboring Communists in his house, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to six months. On completion of his sentence, he 
was interned. §At its recent convention held in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., the Canadian Congress of Labor passed 4 
resolution urging “amendment to the Defense of Canada 
Regulations so as to safeguard the rights of free speech 
and association” and requesting “a fair and just trial for 
those members of the trade union movement who ar 
now interned at the earliest date possible.” An amend- 
ment calling for “the immediate release of all anti-fascist 
workers interned under the Defense of Canada Regula- 
tions” was rejected. One delegate declared “You don't 
have to be a Communist to be in an internment camp- 
all you have to do is to go out and work for the labor 


movement.” 
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Mr. King and the Government’s 


Labor Policy 


Eugene Forsey 


“Collective Bargaining in Canada,” or 

Mr. Grube’s recent articles in the Canadian 
Forum, can be in any doubt about the nature of 
the government’s labor policy. It is as thoroughly 
and consistently anti-union as it dares to be; and, as 
P.C. 7307 shows, it dares increasingly. But what 
neither Mr. Cohen nor Mr. Grube has made clear 
is that this policy is not simply the policy of Mr. 
McLarty, Mr. Howe or the department of labor. 
It is the personal policy of the prime minister. 

For Mr. King is not only prime minister. He is 
an expert in labor relations. He has had a long and 
varied experience of the subject both in Canada and 
the United States. He is the virtual creator of our 
own department of labor. As its first deputy 
minister, he was responsible for its organization 
and was for eight years “its guiding and controll- 
ing spirit.” For two years more he was its political 
head. There is probably no man in Canada better 
equipped to understand all the implications of the 
policy his government is. pursuing than Mr. 
Mackenzie King. Others might plead ignorance. 
He cannot. 

Nor is this all. The essence of the government’s 
policy is what Mr. Cohen justly describes as “the 
discredited one-plant employee committee plan,” and 
that plan is Mr. Mackenzie King’s. He developed it 
for the Rockefeller Foundation, for which he worked 
from 1914 to 1917. He applied it first in the Rocke- 
feller-owned Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
which had just emerged from a bitter conflict with 
the U.M.W.A., in which union recognition was the 
“most vital” issue. The company had inflexibly 
refused to deal with the union. It accepted Mr. 
King’s plan. No wonder; for Mr. King had been 
careful to point out to Mr. Rockefeller that under 
his plan it would be “essential” that all the employee 
representatives “should be persons actually em- 
ployed in the industry or connected with it in some 
Way, not persons chosen from outside.” The 
company’s president, like Mr. King later, dis- 
tlaimed any intention of using the plan “to combat 
unionism,” but added, with unconscious candor: 
“We desire harmonious relations within our own 
‘mpany, undisturbed by agitation from the 
outside,” 

Mr. King hoped that his plan “might serve as 
4model” for other concerns. It did. According to 
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his biographer, the late Hon. Norman Rogers, “Of 
such value were his services that they were con- 
tinuously requisitioned by an increasingly large 
number of the most important industrial concerns 
employed in the manufacture of munitions and 
other essential war supplies.” Among Mr. King’s 
patrons were such leading anti-union employers as 
Bethlehem Steel, Bethlehem Shipbuilding, Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube, International Harvester and 
General Electric. It is not recorded that he was 
consulted by any unions. 

Mr. Tom Moore, in 1919, summed up Mr. King’s 
plan in these words: “There are many ways of 
destroying trade unions, and they have nearly all 
been tried except the one of agreeing to them but 
seeing that they do not operate and function” (a 
reference to the “no discrimination” clause in the 
plan) ; “and this is the design of the plans which 
are based on the Rockefeller plan.” 

That was Mr. King’s plan for American industry 
in the last war, and it is the plan his department of 
labor is trying to ram down the throats of Canadian 
workers now, in defiance of his own law which 
makes collective bargaining compulsory. It has 
acquired a new name: “Kirkland Lake formula” 
instead of “Rockefeller plan;” but it is the same old 
scheme. 

Mr. King has professed to regard his plan as 
introducing a “constitution” into industry. But 
the proviso, which he himself declared “essential,” 
that the employees cannot choose “outsiders” to 
represent them, violates one of the basic principles 
of the British constitution: that the elector may 
choose his representative from anywhere he 
pleases, inside the constituency or outside it. That 
principle Mr. King should be the last to deny; for 
he holds his present seat in parliament, and has 
held all his various seats since 1919 (that is, for 
twenty-two of his twenty-five years in parliament) 
in virtue of it. Not since 1911 has he represented a 
constituency of which he was a resident. Further- 
more, in the case of Mr. King’s minister of muni- 
tions and supply the electors were not even 
restricted to a choice among British subjects; for, 
though Mr. Howe was elected in 1935 and again in 
March, 1940, it was not till September 28, 1940, 
that he became a naturalized British subject. 

Mr. Bryce Stewart, the present deputy minister 

of labor, has recently suggested that the cure for 
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industrial unrest is more personnel directors. This 
fatuous remark is completely in the Mackenzie King 
tradition: soft solder instead of justice and applica- 
tion of the democratic principles he professes. It 
has deceived a good many people for a long time; 


it is ceasing to deceive Canadian labor. Mr. King 
is never tired of proclaiming his devotion to 
“national unity.” It does not seem to have struck 
him that national unity can be broken vertically 
as well as horizontally, and that by his present 
labor policy he is sowing the seeds of the bitterest 
class struggle Canada has known, a struggle that 
would shatter national unity to fragments. If he 
wants to go down to history as the man respons- 
ible for that state of affairs, he is going the right 
way about it. But if he cares anything for his 
own reputation as a liberal statesman, let alone 
the welfare of the Canadian people, he will lose 
no time in reversing the present policy and ordering 
his colleagues and subordinates to obey the law on 
collective bargaining as laid down in P.C. 7440. 

If, however, he persists in the present policy, if 
labor continues to be, as Mr. Grube _ puts 
it, “unserupulously double-crossed,” then the 
responsibility will rest, as it does now, squarely on 
Mr. King himself. The department of labor is his 
creation, its head is his appointee, its policy is his 
policy. He invented, developed and applied the 
“Kirkland Lake formula.” If Canadian labor wants 
justice, it had better not waste its energies attack- 
ing underlings like Mr. Howe or Mr. McLarty. It 
had much better concentrate its fire on the prime 
minister himself, the faithful servant of American 
anti-union employers in the last war and of Cana- 
dian anti-union employers in this one. 


Notes from New York 
Rufus I 


freedom of religion got some prominence 

in the press after the hubbub of the world 
baseball series had died down. However, there 
seems to be an impression that both sides are really 
shadow boxing, as it is but another offshoot of the 
interventionist versus isolationist struggle. Even 
the mayoralty race in New York has undercurrents 
of this struggle. 

The A. F. of L. convention is drawing to a close 
in Seattle. A lot of plain and fancy resolutions 
have been passed. However, peace with the C.I.O. 
is no closer and racketeers still dominate a few of 
the A. F. of L. unions. James Wechsler in P.M. states 


Te QUESTION of whether Russia has 
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that the A. F. of L. is preparing for a showdown 
with the C.I.0. and the result will be “that only 
direct dramatic intervention by the president can 
avert a bloody interlude in which organized labor 
as a whole will take a bad beating from the hawk. 
eyed moulders of public opinion.” Meanwhile the 
battle lines are being drawn up for the C.L0, 
convention. It is hoped that Lewis, having lost 
the support of the “left-wing” of the C.I.0. when 
Hitler invaded Russia, will fail in his comeback 
attempt. His daughter, Kathryn Lewis, is running 
for the position of C.I.0. secretary. If the Hillman. 
Murray group can obtain a clear cut victory, the 
future for the C.I.0., U.S. labor, and the world 
will be a little brighter. 

Good news on the production front was the new 
high reached in military plane production for Sep- 
tember—1,914 planes—and the news from England 
that one more American made plane (the Bell 
Airocobra, a long range heavily armored fighting 
plane) had gone into action. 

In Washington, Chairman Carl Vinson of the 
naval affairs committee in Congress said that he 
would introduce a bill to limit contractors to seven 
percent net profit on all government contracts. 
An investigation by the committee showed that 
profits had reached ‘‘an unconscionable percentage” 
—one firm making a profit of 247 percent. The 
effort on the part of the administration to hand 
out more defense contracts to little business was 
meeting with snags all along the line. The contracts 
that Jesse Jones signed with The Aluminum (o. 
of America commonly known as Alcoa were under 
heavy fire from some liberal and left papers. 
The complaint, more than justified by the evidence 
produced to date, was that these contracts were 
making the world safe for Alcoa. 

A sidelight on democracy: English sailors like 
New York, they can go anywhere and get a drink. 
In England when they go on shore leave, certain 
spots are placed out of bounds because the officers 
are in the habit of drinking at those spots. 
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Toronto daily papers can’t get rid of agitators 

harrying them to treat their workers better. 
Now there’s another labor dispute that you don’t 
read about in any of the papers—except the 
Toronto weekly, News. 

Late last winter it looked as though they’d 
settled the hash of the Newspaper Guild by forcing 
it not to strike the Star. But before the end of 
June the A. F. of L. was in there, organizing the 
truckdrivers, helpers and mailing-room conveyor 
men, all of whom used to belong to the C.1.0. Guild 
but quit in disgust at the Guild’s lack of action. 
They had left the Guild with just editorial workers, 
most of whom wilted when the management advised 
them individually to resign from the Guild and 
turn in a carbon copy to the news editor. They 
won the 5-day week, though, for most of the plant’s 
white-collar workers, plus pay raises and elimina- 
tion of much unpaid overtime. 

On July 29 the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America granted a charter to Local 876, News- 
paper Truckdrivers’ and Helpers’ Union, which by 
that time had 100 percent membership on Star, 
Telegram and Globe and Mail, according to Mike 
Nicols, organizer for the Teamsters. Two weeks 
later the Ontario department of labor held an 
election at both Star and Tely, where 85 and 90 
percent respectively voted to be represented by the 
new union. The Globe and Mail agreed to negotiate 
without an election. Nicols says the ones who 
didn’t vote for the union were mostly company 
stooges, some of whom tried to make trouble. One 
even publicly called Nicols a racketeer, but shut 
up when challenged to give proof. 

That crack brings to mind the charges of 
racketeering proved and in course of proving 
against some A. F. of L. union heads in the United 
States. But the poor Tely can’t even use that one, 
because the Teamsters’ head is Dan Tobin, out- 
spoken against union racketeers (also pro-Roose- 
velt and in favor of full aid to Britain and Russia). 
And the Tely has so often contrasted the nice, 
quet A. F. of L. with the rowdy, red-veined C.1.0., 
that there’s not much it can say, now that an 
A. F, of L. union is picketing it. 

Those pickets certainly got under the Tely’s 
hide, though. On the Tuesday when they first 
appeared — Oct. 7—C. O. Knowles, Telegram 
trustee who bosses most of its business, darted out 
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Pickets Round the Tely 


Charles W. Armstron g 


and confronted one of the truckdriver pickets, a 
man in his fifties who had served the Tely for 
years. “What are you doing with that thing round 
your neck?” he spluttered. “What do you think?” 
calmly replied the picket. “Well, get it off and 
get back to your truck in 15 minutes or I’ll have 
you up in court!” stormed the boss. The employee 
kept right on picketing. The union decided if the 
boss tried that again they’d have him up for 
threatening. 

The Tely got no aid from the Globe and Mail— 
beyond the silence of its news columns—but the 
labor-championing Star helped from the word Go. 
Moment the strike began, just as an edition was 
ready to go out, the Star refused to give newsboys 
papers unless they could show they had Telys too. 
All Star drivers refused even to carry bundles of 
Telys along with Stars. Strikebreakers included 
many business office employees, a few reporters— 
most refused to scab. 

Members of the Guild have known for some time 
that an agreement existed between Star and Tely, 
bitter rivals on paper. But it was a surprise, 
Nicols says, when he heard Publisher J. E. Atkin- 
son state, in the presence of seven other union 
men, that he had entered into an agreement to help 
the Telegram, in event of a labor dispute, in every 
way possible—even to the extent that if the Tely 
had to close down the Star would shut its plant 
down too. Nicols remarked that such an agreement 
might be considered in restraint of trade, but Atkin- 
son made no reply. 

An ironic kickback of that agreement was that 
when the Tely strike broke, British United Press 
sent out a story saying both Star and Tely were 
struck. It was corrected, but not before reaching 
the Star over the wires, and causing some near- 
apoplexy. 

Another thing that shook the venerable, astute 
Star publisher was the union’s contention that the 
Star was “destroying the labor wealth of this 
country” by employing boys under 19 as drivers’ 
helpers. The Telegram uses full-grown men, but 
the Star, exactly as it does with office boys, hires 
boys at 16 or 17 and fires them when they’re 19. 
(They’re told what will happen when they’re 
hired.) 

Atkinson said he would investigate the situation, 
which is this: Several drivers’ helpers volunteer- 
ing for active service were found, Nicols says, to 
be suffering from “a peculiar form of rupture” 
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presumably caused by lifting bundles of papers 
weighing from 75 to 80 pounds from a point above 
their heads to truck level. Atkinson remarked that 
he felt no man should be asked to work for less than 
$25 a week, but that “helping” was boys’ work. 

Those boys were getting $15 for a 48-hour week, 
at the Star, until after the election which the 
union won. On Aug. 22 they were raised to $16.50, 
and later received the 10 percent (straight $2.50 
between $25 and $50 a week) cost-of-living bonus, 
retroactive to July 4, which all Star employees 
received early in September. Star drivers, all 
making $30 a week, were raised to $33.50, and 
conveyor men from $24 to $28.50. Tely drivers, 
who had been paid from $23 to $30 a week, were 
all raised to $33.50, $1.50 of which was a cost-of- 
living bonus. Helpers received no jump from their 
$21 a week. Conveyor men, who’d been getting $25, 
were brought to the new Star level, $28.50. 

The agreement which the Globe and Mail had vir- 
tually agreed to sign, according to the union, as 
this was written, contains increases of from $3 
to $5; grants the 5-day week to men having to make 
runs of longer than 250 miles in one day, with 
time-and-a-half overtime; one week’s vacation with 
pay; a grievance committee; general seniority 
rights and seniority guarantees to men returning 
from active service. Only request refused was the 
closed shop, which few unions win in their first 
contract. 

That active service seniority clause, by the way, 
was turned down flat by the Tely, and the union 
has notified Canadian Legion posts and Orange 
lodges of the fact. 

Both Star and Telegram have laid off large 
numbers of drivers and helpers, on the ground of 
“conserving the supply of gasoline to help the war 
effort;” and the Tely even dropped four conveyor 
men, who work in the mailing room, on the same 
plea. At time of writing the Star had laid off 16, 
the Tely 30. It was the last two layoffs there that 
precipitated the strike. They were men of 30 and 
31 years’ service, respectively—men who have had 
a greater share in creating the Evening Telegram 
than many others making far better money than 
they ever have. The union requested their rehiring, 
and struck when the request was ignored. 

Nicols claims that the union men checked up, 
before the strike began, and found that Tely trucks 
were actually using more gasoline than before the 
big layoff. This was explained by the many 
wasteful cross-trips that had to be made to cover 
the same territory with so many fewer trucks. 
After the strike began, by the way, the Star 
codperated with the Tely by holding up its editions 
to allow the inexperienced strikebreakers to get the 
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Telys around not too long after the Stars arrived, 
That’s why this Star reader, for one, couldn’t get 
a two-star night edition at Bloor and Yonge untij 
half-an-hour after the pre-strike time. 
Particularly interesting to Guildsmen—to any 
unionists, for that matter—is the way wily, labor- 
expert Joseph E. Atkinson tried to break the 
union’s solidarity. Back in the Guild dispute he 
refused to admit—when pretending to be about to 


negotiate with a Guild committee—that office boys ' 


were eligible for membership. “They’re only 
apprentices,” he said. 

This time he told the union that helpers weren’t 
eligible for membership, on much the same pretext, 
and even added that conveyor men belonged in the 
Mailers’ Union, although that union had long before 
declared them ineligible. Finally Nicols asked, 
“Who the hell’s running the unions, anyway—the 
union men or the employers?” But when the draft 
agreement came through—for the Star and Tele. 
gram jointly—it mentioned a bargaining committee 
representing only the drivers. The _ publishers’ 
negotiating committee consisted of J. E. Atkinson, 
publisher, and his son, J.S., vice-president in charge 
of circulation, for the Star; C. W. Knowles, son of 
Trustee C. O., and circulation head, and A. T. 
Chadwick, business manager, for the Tely. 

When negotiations broke down, the union asked 
the provincial department of labor to assist, and 
suggested a board of arbitration. Hon. Peter 
Heenan, minister of labor, met both sides’ represent- 
atives in the Star office, but was able to achieve 
no progress. According to Nicols, he finally 
emerged vociferously expressing his disgust with 
the employers’ attitude. Later the union asked the 
Telegram management directly to agree to an 
arbitration board, but received no reply. The Star 
wouldn’t say yes or no as to whether negotiations 
were to be resumed, and on Sunday, Oct. 12, five 
days after the Tely strike began, Nicols wrote 
Atkinson asking that the situation be cleared up. 

Picketing the Tely began in standard style, but 
after a week achieved some novelty.  Pickets 
appeared one morning with knives apparently 
thrust into their backs—a dramatization of the 
action of the management toward long-service 
employees. Another day they appeared with their 
feet chained together. From the first week, a sound 
truck was used, except in the prohibited downtown 
area; union men with cars carried banners telling 
of the strike; handbills were given outside theatres 
on Thanksgiving Day; and printed statements wert 
later delivered to homes, urging a boycott of the 
Telegram, and withdrawal of advertisements. 

Secondary picketing started with the unfortunate 
King Edward Hotel, which thus found itself faced 
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with pickets of three unions—Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees, striking for an all-round pay increase; the 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Union, protesting against 
a non-union renovation job inside; and the Tely 
drivers, condemning the sale of Telegrams. The 
hotel protested that a concessionaire sold them. 
The union replied, “Then get the concessionaire to 
quit selling them.” The manager phoned Knowles 
of the Tely, who got the police on the job. Finally 
the police admitted the union’s act was legal, but 
asked it to desist. The union refused, and had 
warned the Royal York that pickets would be 
placed there unless its news stand dropped the 
Telegram till the strike was settled. Both hotels 
quit selling it. (The King Edward strike, by the 
way, is settled.) 

The police seem to have been quite fair in this 
strike, although it was rather ludicrous to see a 
dozen or more mounted and foot cops on guard to 
prevent four elderly pickets from committing may- 
hem. No attempt was made to employ C. O. 
Knowles’ Ontario Volunteer Constabulary Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, but the union men were pleased 
when Attorney-General Conant assured the Trades 


and Labor Council that its charter had been revoked. 

Initiation to the union, by the way, is $2, and 
monthly dues are $2, of which $1.70 stays in 
Canada. 

At time of writing, it looked as if the Tely was 
bucking something pretty tough. The Teamsters’ 
Union, one of A. F. of L.’s largest (about 1,000 
locals), was in a position to finance a strike 
indefinitely; and help was expected from other 
unions in the newspaper industry. None of them, 
except the Mailers and Printing Pressmen, has a 
a clause in its contract permitting members to 
refuse to handle struck work—a clause most Guild 
contracts carry—but in one or two cases in the 
United States the printing unions have refused 
anyway to cross the picket lines, and whole news- 
papers have been shut down—notably in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

The Tely, whose “Man in Overalls” column is 
supposed to be evidence of a special friendliness for 
labor (as long as it keeps in overalls!), must find 
it embarrassing to have its own “Men in Overalls” 
picketing it. Public opinion may have settled the 
strike before this appears. 


Canada at Britain’s Side? 
J: G. Kay 


recently been collected and published in 

a volume to which the title is given, 
“Canada at Britain’s Side.” No doubt this particu- 
lar title was chosen to head off all those critics 
who have been finding the efforts of the King 
government in support of Britain much too half- 
hearted. But the title raises some intriguing 
questions. 

A great host of our leading newspapermen and 
politicians have been visiting the front line on 
specially conducted tours this summer during the 
quiet season. One of the features of the British 
effort upon which they have so far failed to report 
is the part which organized Labor is playing in it; 
and this makes one wonder just who did the special 
conducting in England, or whether the subject of 
labor was one on which our leading citizens did not 
seek enlightenment. About all that the people who 
Make the headlines in this country seem to have 
discovered on the British labor situation is that they 
don’t have strikes over there. The machinery by 
Which questions of .wages and working condi- 
tions are adjusted, the machinery by which the 
mobilization of man-power is carried out, such 
Vital subjects as these do not seem to have 
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come within the range of interest of our Canadian 
observers; and it is fairly safe to predict that until 
Mr. Coldwell comes back we will not hear much 
of this aspect of the British communal effort. 

It so happens that there are now available to the 
Canadian public two very useful pamphlets which, 
when read together, throw a disturbing light on 
the extent to which Canada is by Britain’s side in 
labor matters. One of these is number 15 in the 
(English) Macmillan War Pamphlets. It is 
entitled “Dynamic Democracy,” and is written by 
Francis Williams, late editor of the Daily Herald 
and well known on this continent as the author of 
“War by Revolution.” In the short space of 
thirty-two pages Mr. Williams gives an interesting 
and a really thrilling account of how the British 
trades unions have won a place for themselves of 
full partnership in the carrying on of the war. 
“They were anxious to codperate to the fullest 
possible extent in mobilizing the national strength. 
Anxious is indeed in this connection too weak a 
word. They were determined to codperate. They 
set themselves to sweep away any obstacle placed 
in the way of codperation.” He goes on to relate 
how, after being cold-shouldered by the Chamber- 
lain regime, the unions won the recognition that 
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they wanted from the Churchill government. In 
the present set-up Mr. Bevin, the responsible 
minister, is assisted by a kind of industrial cabinet 
consisting of representatives of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress and of the Executive 
Council of the Employers’ Federation. Labor supply 
committees function in every locality, consisting of 
an officer of the ministry of labor, a representative 
of the trades unions, and a representative of the 
employers. It is because of this full partnership in 
the industrial side of the war effort, as well as 
their full partnership in the political side, that the 
trades unions have been, through the Labor party, 
willing to abandon their strike weapon. And also, 
as Mr. Williams points out, the comprehensive and 
potentially dictatorial powers which the government 
has taken to itself and which it exercises through 
the ministers of labor and supply, are used in a 
genuinely democratic fashion because of this con- 
tinuous and constant practice of consultation with 
the social groups concerned. “Not dictatorship but 
leadership—and leadership reinforced constantly 
by consultation and codperation—remains the 
guiding principle.” This is democracy in practice, 
and so long as things like this are going on in 
Britain we can have some confidence in the demo- 
cratic professions of faith which British leaders 
put forth when they discuss their war aims. 


Contrast this with the situation in Canada. The 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education have 
just published a joint pamphlet by Professor H. A. 
Logan of the University of Toronto, entitled 
“Canada’s Control of Labor Relations.” It contains 
probably the best short explanation available of 
the labor policies of our government as embodied 
in orders in council and as carried out by our 
government departments. Professor Logan dis- 
cusses what has been done first in wage regulation 
and then in the matter of collective bargaining. His 
own comments are few and are very restrained, 
but he makes clear that the government has failed 
to provide adequate machinery for enforcing the 
principles of collective bargaining to which it has 
given verbal approval, that its own record as an 
employer is bad, and that the alleged weakness and 
irresponsibility of labor in Canada is no sufficient 
excuse for the mess into which things have got. “It 
serves no useful purpose for the rest of us to dwell 
on the idea that 400,000 of our working people are 
constitutionally weak and incapable of operating 
their own democratic institutions. We would be a 
stronger political society if we knew the truth.’* 








*Prof. Logan advises his readers to become familiar 
with the regular labor journals published by the unions, 
and he refers with approval to the article in the August 
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Finally he emphasizes that labor leaders and labor 
unions are the product of the reception accorded 
to them in the society in which they exist and 
operate. Resist them and use coércive methods 
against them, and they will turn to violent methods, 
Recognize them and deal with them, and they will 
stress negotiation and the constructive attitude. 
“The workers of the country have asked for confi- 
dence; their demand is that they may be partners 
in industry, and basic to this as they see it is the 
union and collective dealing. The government 
which through sympathetic understanding recog- 
nizes that the voluntary organization of workers 
by the workers themselves is part of the social 
reality of a democracy, and acts accordingly, is not 
likely to be let down in the effort at war 
production.” 

The only proof we can have at present that this 
is a war for democracy is provided by the methods 
by which the belligerent governments on the 
professedly democratic side conduct the war. In 
the case of Canada we have this striking refusal to 
deal fairly with organized labor. The organized 
farmers are as bitter as the industrial workers at 
the refusal of the government to listen to their case 
and its failure to take them into effective consulta- 
tion. On top of all this we have the record of 
internments. Nothing quite so sinister has 
appeared in our Canadian press as the bland 
demonstration by the Winnipeg Free Press, which 
professes to be a liberal paper (liberal with a small 
l as well as a capital L), that since these intern- 
ments are in accordance with procedure approved 
by parliament they are, therefore, above suspicion 
and quite in accord with democratic principles. It 
is the two-faced attitude of the Canadian govern- 
ment and the kind of arguments which are put 
forward by its defenders which make so many 
private Canadian citizens more than _ sceptical 
about our “war for democracy.” 

There are some other things which our official 
and semi-official visitors to Britain might have 
studied for the benefit of the Canadian public. 
Under the stress of the blockade and the bombings 
the British authorities have been driven to under- 
take new responsibilities for the feeding and the 
housing of the population. It was already evident 
before the war that the emphasis in a great deal of 
socialistic (if not socialist) thinking was shifting 
to nutrition and housing as the two social services 
next in order to be tackled by the public authority. 
If some of our Canadian visitors could bring back 
news of what is being done now and what is being 
planned for the post-war period in these two fields, 





number of the Canadian Forum by Mr. G. M. A. Grube, 
“Labor Conciliation and the Government.” 
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they would do us some considerable service. For in 
Canada, broadly speaking, nothing is being done 
and nothing is being planned. 

But there are other questions on which 
presumably we do stand by Britain’s side. What 
about that Declaration of the Atlantic which was 
so much in the public prints a few weeks ago? All 
that Mr. King has said about it so far is “me too.” 
Mr. Churchill announced a short time ago that it 
does not apply to India—a sufficiently startling 
bit of news, one would have thought, to find its 
way to some prominence in our Canadian papers. 
In London also some of the representatives of the 
exiled European governments have asked for light 
on the reservation contained in the fourth clause. 
This is one in which Canada is specially concerned. 
The governments promise to further the enjoyment 


by all states of access on equal terms to the trade 
and raw materials of the world, but the promise is 
made with the qualification, “with due respect 
for their existing obligations.” Does this refer to 
the Ottawa agreements and such things? Further- 
more, does our government stand by the British 
and American governments in refusing to mention 
any form of international organization as among 
its war aims? Of course it does. But one would 
like to hear it say a little more clearly just what it 
does think about post-war international organiza- 
tion. Mr. King lost several chances to do this in 
his volume of war speeches. They occurred in all 
those passages in which he gushes about the good 
wartime relations of Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain as an example to humanity of what 
the post-war world should be like. 


Labor Law by Order in Council 


G. M. A. Grube 


discuss the latest order in council on labor 

relations—P.C. 7307 of Sept. 16, 1941. But 
there is a previous question, both relevant and 
fundamental, which has not been asked sufficiently 
often, and which has never been answered to my 
knowledge. Why should labor relations be dealt 
with by the governor-general in council (i.e. by 
the cabinet) rather than by the House of Commons? 

TOO MANY ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


We had P.C. 3495 in November, 1939, extending 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and bringing all war industries under the 
dominion government. This was later amended 
by P.C. 1708 in March, 1941. P.C. 2685 gave, in 
June, 1940, a promise of free collective bargaining 
never fulfilled. In the same month, P.C. 2686 
set up the national labor relations council. In 
December, 1940, P.C. 7440 attempted to stabilize 


Te MAIN PURPOSE of this article is to 


amendment to the I.D.I. act, preventing counsel for 
either side from sitting on conciliation boards. 
This was rushed through in the dying moments of 
the last session. 


We have now been at war for two years. Labor 


relations are admittedly one of the most important, 
and perhaps the most difficult, of our domestic 
problems. 
effective prosecution of the war. 
fore, essential that the elected representatives of 
the people should help to frame it, and that it 
should not be left entirely to cabinet ministers who 
are so busy with administrative duties 
proper function) that they cannot have time to 
think. We need an act of parliament that will 
deal with the problem as a whole; we need a policy 
arrived at after full and public discussion. 
gency powers have been given to the government 


A sound labor policy is vital to the 
It seems, there- 


(their 


Emer- 





to deal with emergencies, not in order that they 
should put democracy and democratic procedure 
into cold storage for the duration of the war. 
The distinction is quite clear: to extend the I.D.I. 
act by order in council at the outbreak of hostilities, 
in order to have the necessary authority to deal 
with disputes at once, was a legitimate and proper 
use of emergency powers, but only if intended to 
give parliament the necessary time to work out 
a permanent policy. But parliament has been 
given no such opportunity in two years. If the 
government continues to frame long-term labor 
policy by decree, by executive action without even 
consulting parliament, it will no doubt be techni- 


wages and established the cost of living bonus; it 
was amended in June, 1941. Also in June last, 
P.C. 4020 set up the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission, and its duties were enlarged by 
P.C. 4844 in July. In the same month another 
order in council gave the minister of supply (not 
the minister of labor) the right to call on the 
R.C.M.P. or the militia in case of trouble. And 
how we have P.C. 7307. 

During all this time, members of parliament who 
Wished to discuss labor relations had to make their 
own opportunities or do so on the estimates. The 
only measure submitted to the house was the 
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cally within its rights under the War Measures Act, 
but it will, in fact, be guilty of gross abuse of its 
almost unlimited powers, and thereby undermine 
democracy. 


This remains true even though the huge Liberal 
majority in the house makes it practically certain 
that the government can carry through any policy 
it wishes. Parliamentary sanction, even under 
those circumstances, is of considerable value. At 
the very least it enables the opposition to state its 
views and compels the government to listen to 
them; it enables a minister to amend his bill with- 
out loss of ‘face’ before it is enacted, and it is a 
safe bet that the confused and confusing jargon of 
some of these orders would have been considerably 
improved in the process of discussion. Further- 
more, in the face of parliamentary criticism, even 
an overworked minister is forced to think, to 
justify his position as a whole, and therefore forced 
to have a policy, which at present seems totally 
lacking in the ministry of labor. In short, parlia- 
ment can still be of considerable value, even when 
it contains an overwhelming majority of govern- 
mental yes-men. 


P.C. 7307 
No such labor policy has, however, been 
initiated. Let us turn then to the latest stop-gap 
order in council in the government’s patchwork of 
labor measures, P.C. 7307. Omitting the intro- 
ductory clauses, which contain nothing of import- 
ance, the mandatory clauses are as follows: 


1. In any case in which a board of conciliation and 
investigation has submitted its findings to the minister 
of labor and certified copies of the same have been 
delivered to both parties to the dispute, no strike shal] 
take place except subject to and in accordance with 
the provisions of these regulations. 

2. If it be the desire of the employees to strike or to take 
a strike vote, they shall before going on strike or tak- 
ing a strike vote notify the minister that such is their 
desire, and upon receipt of any such notice if the 
minister is of opinion that a cessation of work would 
interfere with the efficient prosecution of the war, he 
may order or direct that a strike vote be taken under 
the supervision of the department of labor upon and 
subject to such provisions, conditions, restrictions or 
stipulations as he may make or impose. 

3. In any case in which the minister makes an order or 
direction as aforesaid, all employees who in his opinion 
are affected by the dispute or whose employment might 
be affected by the proposed strike shall be entitled to 
vote and the voting shall take place within five days 
from the day upon which the minister received notice 
that the employees desired to take a strike vote. 

4. Unless a majority of the ballots of those entitled to 
vote are cast in favor of a strike, it shall be unlawful 
for any employee to go on strike. 

5. Any employee who goes on strike contrary to the pro- 
visions of these regulations and any person who con- 
travenes or fails to comply with any of these regula- 
tions or any order or direction made or given by the 
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minister thereunder, or who incites, encourages or aids 
in any manner any employee to go or continue on 
strike, or any person to contravene or fail to comply 
with any of these regulations or any order or direction 
of the minister thereunder, shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding twelve months, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. 


Like so many others, this order was born out of 
a particular crisis in a hasty attempt to deal with 
a particular kind of situation which does not seem 
to have been viewed in relation to the problem as 
a whole—the McKinnon strike at St. Catharines, 
Ontario. A board of conciliation had there reported 
a majority opinion against a wage increase. The 
union did not accept the award and a strike 
followed. The strike was perfectly legal and the 
point at issue quite clear. P.C. 7440, as now 
amended, says that the wage paid by “the 
employer,” in 1926-9, or higher since, shall be 
considered fair and reasonable. Was the employer 
in this case the McKinnon industries, or as 
McKinnon’s was a subsidiary of General Motors, 
was it the latter? In the second case, the wages 
should be those paid in the other General Motors 
plants, and this was, in fact, the union’s contention. 
Mr: McLarty lost his temper and said there could 
be no wage increase, that it was against govern- 
mental policy as outlined in P.C. 7440, which begged 
the question. Mr. Howe, as usual, rushing in 
where angels fear to tread (and where in any case 
he has no business), thundered that the plant 
would be reopened by the R.C.M.P. It was, but 
the men stayed out. Between them, the ministers 
wasted a fortnight of valuable production time, 
after which negotiations were initiated, the union 
recognized, and the men returned to work on the 
understanding that a revision of wages would be 
negotiated. 


It is while this strike was on, and our bad- 
tempered ministers were busy failing to deal with 
it, that P.C. 7307 was published to prevent a 
similar situation, or rather to delay it. Its aim is 
purely negative. It puts further delays and 
obstacles in the way of possible strikes, without 
doing anything whatsoever to deal with the causes 
of strikes. 


There is only one extenuating sentence in the 
text: that a vote must take place, if at all, within 
five days of notice of the desire to strike being 
received by the minister. I am extremely doubtful 
that this limit will be kept, but let us hope it is. 
The minister must first make up his mind whether 
the strike will interfere with war production. As 
only war industries are in question that process 
should not take long, and his decision will obviously 
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be in the affirmative in all but the rarest cases. 
Having made up his mind on that, the minister 


may order a ballot. What happens if he doesn’t? 
The order does not say that the men may strike 
unless a ballot is held within five days, though that 
would be the sensible interpretation. Instead, it 
leaves all the minister’s actions indefinite, gives him 
all kinds of vague powers, while the workers ‘shall’ 
do this and that. 

Let us now suppose that a ballot is ordered. It is 
to be “upon and subject to such provisions, condi- 
tions, restrictions or stipulations as he may make 
or impose.” On that I would comment that a quick 
course of instruction on the writing of intelligible 
English seems to be an urgent necessity of state 
for those mysterious beings who draft orders in 
council. Either that stream of pseudo-legal jargon 
is quite meaningless, or it means, in plain English, 
that if the minister can find any way to ensure a 
negative result, short of faking the ballot, it’s up 
to him! 

We will assume that the minister has no preju- 
dices against the union or that, if he has, he is 
sufficiently aware of them not to be swayed by 
them into making any unfair “provisions, condi- 
tions, restrictions or stipulations.” We then come 
to section 3, and find that “all employees who in 
his opinion are affected by the dispute or whose 
employment might be affected by the proposed 
strike” are entitled to vote. The minister is to be 
the sole judge of whom this means. It certainly 
can mean everybody in the plant or even the 
industry, from the general managers down. It 
may mean even more: in the St. Catharines strike, 
it might have meant all the employees of all General 
Motors plants (some of them were actually laid off) 
in Ontario. This clause is not only vague, it is 
criminally and deliberately vague. There is no 
suggestion here of consultation or conciliation, only 
that do-as-you-are-told-or-else attitude so dear to 
Mr. Howe but so disastrous in practice. 

But the worst is yet to come. Section 4 intro- 
duces a novel principle in democratic elections, for 
a strike can only be called if a majority of those 
entitled to vote are in favor of it. So that, even 
after the electorate has been determined at the 
minister’s discretion, the whole weight of inertia 
common to all electorates is to be thrown into the 
scales on the side of the employer. It is generally 
taken for granted that those who do not vote have 
no strong feelings one way or the other. But here 
it is assumed that they all vote no. As Mr. M. J. 
Coldwell, M.P., said in a recent speech: 


‘Let me apply a similar test to the Liberal party. In the 
last election 66% of those entitled to vote, voted. The 
Liberal government received 54% of the votes cast. That 
Sto say, they received 34% of the votes of those entitled 
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to vote. Therefore, under their own order in council if 
they applied it to themselves, they could not govern this 
country.” 

The parallel is exact, for economic democracy, like 
political democracy, must of necessity be led by 
those who take sufficient interest in their own 
affairs to register an opinion. This is but another 
example of the government adopting as its own a 
contention of the less enlightened type of employer: 
that those who did not vote did not want the union. 
The only reasonable assumption is surely that 
those who did not vote did not care. 

The last section deals with penalties, not 
exceeding $500 and/or twelve months’ imprison- 
ment (always that strange equivalence) for 
ignoring or disobeying the regulations. As if 
repressive measures for failing to conform to such 
an obviously unfair order were likely to lead to 
industrial peace. Note well that there is not one 
word in this order to punish employers for anything 
they may do or fail to do; and yet there are many 
who have ignored orders in council 2685 and 7440, 
who have refused to recognize a union of their 
men’s choice, who have refused to abide by the 
awards of conciliation boards. ‘Indeed, recently, 
the mineowners of Kirkland Lake walked out in 
the middle of a conciliation board’s sitting, declar- 
ing that they would not recognize the union what- 
ever the board might say or do. Are any measures 
to be taken against them? If not, why not? 

Look at this last section carefully, and you will 
see that anyone who offers a meal or a bed to a 
striker’s children (if the strike be in contravention 
of this order) can be said to “encourage” him to 
go on striking. And if the minister makes any 
“provisions, conditions, restrictions or stipulations” 
that any one of us considers unfair—and this at 
least is not unlikely—then to say so in a speech or 
in print may obviously be said to “encourage” 
some persons “to contravene or fail to comply with 
any of these regulations, or order or direction of 
the minister thereunder.” 

I hate to think what may happen to Canadian 
democracy if this order in council is at all strictly 
enforced! 

PROCRASTINATION AND DELAY 

The universal condemnation of order in council 
7307 by all labor organizations is due not only to 
its inherent defects but also to the fact that it is 
the last step in a long process of completely 
negative, and quite unfair, legislation. Every 
measure taken by the government in recent months 
has aimed only at delaying, and again delaying, 
strikes, without dealing in any way with the 
causes of strikes, without any move to force a 
reasonable attitude upon short-sighted and obstinate 
employers. At the same time, the government has 
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in no case made any concessions to the workers 
except when they were on strike or were threatening 
an immediate strike. In this way the government 
makes it quite clear that the strike is the worker’s 
only effective weapon (which it should not be), and 
then puts every obstacle in the way of its use. 


To men who have a grievance and who may not 
act, delay is terribly irritating. And the concilia- 
tion machinery, even without recent accretions, 
can be maddeningly slow. To take a recent case 
within my own experience: A board of conciliation 
upon which I recently served as nominee of the 
union, was applied for on June 10. It was appointed 
by Ottawa on July 12. To suit the convenience of 
some members, the board first met on July 31, and 
then adjourned to August 13, when it sat for three 
days. The union was asked to express an opinion 
on a certain proposal, which it did on August 18, 
but the board did not meet again till September 
10, and its report finally reached the minister on 
September 17, and was communicated to the parties 
within a few days. This record is probably worse 
than average, but the fact remains that the com- 
plete process, in a case where the board sat for 
only six days all told, took over three months. It 
is only fair to add that the ministry was not 
responsible for any delay after July 12. 

Little imagination is needed to realize the angry 
impatience of the workers during such leisurely 
proceedings. Imagine their feelings then, when an 
Industrial Disputes inquiry commission is injected 
at the beginning of the process, in order to see 
whether a board will be granted at all (see August 
Forum). If, before this, the minister did not 
always appoint the boards within the statutory 
fifteen days, it may now, and indeed it does now, 
take weeks or even months before a board is granted 
at all. The Kirkland Lake dispute is a case in 
point, as that board was only appointed after 
Commissioner Humphrey Mitchell had made every 
effort to force company unions on the workers and 
failed—incidentally prejudicing the whole case 
against them. 

And now, on top of all that, we have P.C. 7307 
injected at the other end, with further delay. For 
remember that during all these weeks and months 
the men may not strike and there can be no changes 
in hours or wages, which means in effect that the 
employers have it all their own way during all that 
time. Can anyone wonder that men who have some 
genuine grievance are at times goaded beyond 
endurance by these delays which they cannot 
account for. 

There is talk of further amendments of P.C. 7440 
in the direction of fixing wages along with prices. 
The government should stop amending its own ill- 
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conceived, badly worded, and piecemeal orders jn 
council. Instead, it should make a fresh start and 
bring before parliament when it meets in Novem. 
ber a bill embodying a consistent labor policy 
worked out in consultation with the unions, as well 
as the employers, in the light of two years’ 
experience. Then, and only then, do I see any hope 
of a sound policy based on consultation and codpera- 
tion instead of one based, as at present, upon 
paternalism at best, and at the worst upon ignor- 
ance, prejudtce and repression. 


At Dawn 


When dawn decapitates the slum 

strangles a star’s three frantic calls 

and bludgeons bleeding with his thumb 

the maned suns prancing in their stalls, 

this Jew (the tie carefully tied) 

the smile, on the face correctly thrown 

the cigarette sternly from the lips 

the pain jutting from the eyes like bone, 

’til moon’s a frozen chandeleer 

over charred drawing-rooms of space 

’til sudden across the city’s fear 

night swings with a machine-gun-grace, 
* goes. Then the stumbling up the stair 

the smile propped against the sash 

the shy gesture of the bed 

the bone flaked in a grateful ash 
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Housing of the Nation 
E. G. Faludi 


lems of great importance and complexity 

urgently demanding radical changes in the 
social, political and economic systems of our civiliza- 
tion. The diverging forces of modern life have 
very often attacked these problems, but, instead of 
giving a complete answer and solution, they have 
created a bewildering confusion. 

This has resulted in the astonishing contrasts in 
such problems as those of social and _ political 
affairs, economics, government, religion, education, 
productivity, technical proficiency, industry, agri- 
culture and science. The’most expressive illustra- 
tion of these contrasts is the splendid skyscraper 
and the incredible slum in its neighborhood. It 
shows perfectly that not all parts of our social and 
economic organizations are changing or progressing 
at the same speed or at the same time. 

Of course, changes in social and economic life, in 
technique and science, are very often too fast for 
the adjustment of our standard of living to the 
new conditions. Only the codrdination of the 
evolving social institutions and economic organiza- 
tions will finally solve all these problems. 

The way to achieve such a result is to connect 
the disjointed factors and force them to move at 
equal rates of change, that is, to synchronize 
their speed and make it possible—through con- 
trolled scientific and social discoveries—to complete 
and strengthen the spiritual and economic values of 
human life. 


In the earliest time of civilization, the provision 
of the three basic human requirements—that is, 
food, clothing and shelter, so-called primal necessi- 
ties—presented an isolated problem for the 
individual. Science and revolutionary develop- 
ments of production changed them to a problem 
requiring collective solutions. 

While progress in the production and distribution 
of the first two human requirements—food and 
clothing—was rapid, the solution of the shelter 
problem lagged behind. There are numerous 
explanations of its slow development but nearly all 
the theories agree in one point—that it lies 
exclusively in the fact that the economic life of 
the masses changes slowly in unequal rates, while 
scientific discoveries instigdte changes in our social 
habits and living systems with constant speed. 

A very interesting example of this is the 
effect of the inventions in communications which 
have involved centralization of social life and 
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T= CENTURY IS CROWDED with prob- 


consequently mass action, mass production. 

The provision of shelter and its improvements 
through greater use of economic organization, art, 
science and technique involves the problem of the 
higher standard of living of all struggling mankind. 

It is a mistake to consider it only from the lower 
income class’ or even from the wage earners’ point 
of view. It is a problem which embraces the living 
facilities of all human beings, independently of 
their income or social classification. 

Only from the beginning of our century has a 
general interest been taken in all countries through- 
out the civilized world in research, study and 
production of shelter from social, economic, psycho- 
logical and technical points of view. 


Europe and the U.S. achieved a great deal in 
developing theories and principles to determine the 
minimum standard for happy living, in order to 
ensure sanitary houses for all classes of people. 
The modern approach to this problem is expressed 
by the word “housing,” which is very often 
misused. Frequently its interpretation is limited 
to the provision of houses for the working class . 
only, or to large schemes of low cost or low rent 
houses at the public expense. 

In a “glossary of housing terms” compiled by a 
committee of the principal federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing in the States, the definition of 
housing is: 

“The provision of shelter in which living facilities 
for human beings are contained. In current usage 
it includes the immediate environment and the 
community as well as shelter.” 

The program of housing in the immense structure 
of human culture is to serve human needs and 
values, to promote and expand human happiness, to 
enable men to reach a better way of life in terms 
of adequate space, air, water, sunlight, heat and 
privacy. 

This program is a difficult one, because man 
clings to ideas and ideals of the past blindly even 
when outworn. Any change to new tools and new 
techniques is suspected and resisted until they are 
modified and reorientated more adequately to the 
past. 

In approaching the problem of modern housing, 
it is necessary to understand clearly the factors 
that create such a problem. These factors cannot 
escape observation, they are intertwined in modern 
life, and it would be impossible to deduce a sound 
solution without considering them. 
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These factors belong to three great groups— 
social, economic and civic. The social and civic fac- 
tors are inter-related and they determine both 
positive and negative characteristics. 

They reflect the extent of public education, the 
degree of public interest in general welfare, needs, 
habits and preferences of individuals and groups 


related to comfort and leisure. These are the 
positive characteristics. 

The negatives are the results of ignorance, 
prejudice and substandard neighborhoods, which 
cause the prevalence of disease and _ stunted 
physique, greater risk of epidemics and fire, the 
encouragement to crime and delinquency, the 
degradation of human personality, the growth of 
indigence, unemployment and social discontent. 

Society is trying to strengthen the home and the 
family by preventitive and curative aids, such as 
courts, social legislation and public assistance. How 
far public welfare activities will extend depends in 
part upon the conception of the state and upon the 
tax situation. 

In establishing social responsibility for setting 
standards and enforcing regulations, an enlightened 
public opinion, willingness and determination to 
undertake important changes for improvements is 
indispensable. But the main requisite of a success- 
ful solution is the interest of the government itself, 
national or civic, in creating a social policy and a 
constructive administration for housing. 

Government is the organization under legal 
auspices of public control over group living. When 
the government fails to function properly, no 
satisfactory living conditions are assured. In the 
field of housing this is pronounced. The govern- 
ment must provide adequate streets, public services, 
transportation facilities, etc. Without these 
services it is impossible to assure safety and 
health under urban conditions. 

Of course, the government is not only a corpora- 
tion of citizens to provide services which they as 
individuals cannot provide, but it is also a regula- 
tory body to control public conduct, to establish 
laws, to build houses, to make sanitary codes. The 
fundamental factors involved in the housing 
problem are economic. These fall into the follow- 
ing groups: 

4. Financial cost to central or local governments 
of increased police and fire protection, penal and 
corrective institutions, hospitals. 

2. Economic loss to the community in product- 
ivity and purchasing power, resulting from the fact 
that its human resources are not functioning with 
the maximum benefit to health and efficiency. 

3. Family income as predisposing cause. Capa- 
city to pay is the fundamental factor in develop- 
ment of any housing program. 
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4. Cost of land—cost of building—amortization 
rates and taxes. 

Excessive land costs make low rent housing 
impossible without excessive subsidy. If housing 
is to be financed by mortgage loans, low rentals 
are impossible without low interest rates. The 
real property tax on land and building is the 
mainstay of local government. It pays for all the 
public services, which we could not do without, but 
excessive taxes discourage investment in new 
buildings or improvement. A correlative factor to 
low income in producing housing problems is the 
high construction and operating cost of houses. 
It is an indisputable fact that construction costs 
prohibit the production of houses that can be rented 
at prices the masses can afford. 

To build good houses at a low cost is a question 
of changing existing building methods and of 
introducing standardized industrial mass produc- 
tion techniques. 

In our century, when in order to obtain the best 
results with lower prices, thousands and thousands 
of products are manufactured in factories by 
machines, we have to confess that the building 
industry is still using a building method that was 
in practice centuries ago and which has such big 
praduction costs that only certain categories of a 
country’s population can afford them. 

Houses are still built by assembling a great 
number of small individual units by hand tool 
processes under exposure to weather conditions, 
with wastage of materials and with the conflicts and 
delays involved in the unorganized participation of 
artisans and sub-contractors. 

The problem is how to secure the reduction of 
construction costs, greater use of economic organi- 
zations, science and invention. A clear and resolute 
answer was given to this question recently by the 
rapid development of defense housing in the U.S. 
and Canada, through mass production of prefab- 
ricated houses. It has only now materialized 
because of the assurance of a market to make mass 
production profitable. The real low cost house as 
the result of industrial mass production is not 4 
dream any more. 

To archaic construction methods in increasing 
construction cost must be added the present 
financing methods. Construction financing, with 
its excessive interest rates, premiums, service, 
inspection fees and insurance charges, often reaches 
15 percent—sometimes 20 percent—of the total 
construction costs. 

There are, of course, other economic factors 
tending to aggravate the housing problem. They 
come from speculation in land and from treating 
housing as a commodity. 

The question arises whether good housing is best 
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achieved solely by private enterprise or with govern- 
ment help. The notion that there is always a funda- 
mental contradiction between public and private 
action results from prejudice rather than realistic 
thinking. 

It is true that those social needs which private 
enterprise alone cannot satisfy tend to become public 
responsibility. But it is equally true that every 
exercise of public responsibility for productive 
purposes stimulates the profitable expansion of 
private enterprise. 

But the providing of low cost or low rent houses 
is something which private enterprise cannot 
undertake even in normal times. Therefore, there 
isno danger of doing with public funds what would 
otherwise be carried out by private finance. 

In the previous century housing was a matter of 
political agitation and declamation. Today we are 
undergoing a social transformation and the securing 
of a tolerable standard of housing for all citizens 
has become a definite national obligation. 

Today it is obvious and generally accepted that 
the social utility of good housing and, therefore, 
the improvement of housing involves the organiza- 
tion of the whole country. ; 

In the usually accepted meaning of the word, 
housing is related only to urban and industrial 
workers and most governments have developed ‘a 
policy for city dwellers in low income groups but 
nothing else—and very few people are interested 
in housing for the rural population. 

There is sentimentalism about the country as a 
place to live. Rural poverty is not considered so 
dramatic. In spite of this we should realize that 
the housing conditions in many rural areas are 
worse than the average housing conditions in the 
slums of cities. City slums are a threat to the 
health and welfare of the community; it has not 
come to be generally accepted, however, that 
tural slums are just as great a threat to the health 
and welfare of the entire state. 

The rural poor have no such organized groups 
as the industrial workers and consequently no one 
has given thought to their need for better housing. 

Rural housing on this continent is the result of 
the hastiness with which the country has been 
Populated; it was never intended or expected to 
be permanent. Dwellings that served as provisional 
shelter have become slums. Rural housing has 
been characterized by cheap construction and 
ugliness, and has often been inadequate and 
Wsanitary for human beings. 

There is an essential difference between city 
housing and rural housing. An urban house is a 
shelter, a farm house is a part of productive plant. 
In urban housing the emphasis is on the house and 
the community; in rural housing the emphasis is 
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on the land. In the scientific appraisal of farm 
lands, the tendency is more and more toward 
valuing the land for what it will produce, without 
any relation to the worth of the buildings. A 
farm is worth very little more with fair buildings 
on it than it is without any buildings at all. A 
national policy in housing should eliminate rural 
slums as well as city slums. 

Modern housing has passed out of the realm of 
charity and its task is no longer slum clearance only 
or salvaging the values which the slums represent, 
but rather the salvaging of human lives which now 
must live in slums. 

Most of the mistakes of early efforts at housing 
were the result of attacking the problem without 
proper study and research. The governments have 
faild in many countries to arouse interest in the 
problems of social research, of provision and 
planning. 

Constructive social thinking has only recently 
begun to envisage the problem of the great 
masses. The increasing penetration of social 
technology into public welfare work, public health, 
education and housing will bring important contri- 
butions to the national policy of a country. 

Nor can we fail to observe a growing interest in 
planning. It is the proper and logical use of the 
land for industry and housing that the state, cities 
and towns are turning to. Realization has come 
that mistakes in the use of land and its develop- 
ment mean not only the misplacement of capital 
but a continuous annual loss in false maintenance. 
The mistakes of an individual are bad, but the 
mistakes of cities and states inflict evil conse- 
quences for generations. 

Our cities show the result of haphazard growth 
and lack of planning. Today we have to plan them 
for living under modern conditions. Therefore, 
housing should be related to community planning 
where a balance between the rights of the individual 
and of society should be strictly preserved. 

Town government and the social affairs within 
a community of people are seldom in perfect 
harmony. Most of the communities have been 
running steadily for years, without methodical 
organization. There are inconveniences and 
errors which could easily be avoided if human and 
economic assets and liabilities were carefully 
appraised in a process separating and inspecting 
them and preparing a program based on construct- 
ive social ideals. This progam should be developed 
step by step. Haphazard solutions in rapidly grow- 
ing areas are liable to fall quickly into decay. 

Adapting these principles to Canada, we should 
insist that one important and essential condition of 
successful work is that state and local government 
should carry on a continuous study, as complete as 
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practicable, of all the factors which affect the 
problem of housing. 

In the past full benefit has not been derived from 
Canada’s housing activities because of the failure 
to frame a complete policy embracing all citizens. 

At one time efforts were concentrated on slum 
clearance, while the provision of new houses was 
neglected. At another time the provision of new 
dwellings occupied all the attention, or special 
emphasis was laid on the reconditioning of old 
houses. These different activities have never been 
completely coérdinated towards a definite objective. 
In addition, there has been a failure to face the 
problem in its proper relation to economics and 
social welfare. 

Housing is, after all, only one aspect of a much 
wider subject—that of social organization and 
community living. Changes in conditions outside 
the scope of housing might greatly alter the results. 

It is not exclusively a poverty problem. More- 
over, in its local aspects, housing forms only one of 
many problems connected with the region or city. 
It must be considered in relation to many others. 
It depends, for example, on the distribution of 
industries and other centres of employment; it is 
concerned with opportunities for pleasant living 
including those for culture and recreation. It may 
be bound up with existing or possible means of 
intercommunication, and must necessarily be 
associated with the desirable integration of popula- 
tion into main and subsidiary communities or 
neighborhood units. Consideration of housing must 
be influenced by zoning and building regulations, 
systems of taxation and other conditions affecting 
the development of land. 

Canada needs a long term program of housing 
activity spread over a considerable period. The 
benefits of a sound comprehensive program are 
many and these housing programs—both rural and 
urban—are good investments on the part of the 
nation. 

A large part of the next generation will grow up 
better, not only in the physical, but in the social 
sense. They will not fight and destroy any more 
the natural environment in order to build great 
urban centres of gridiron pattern. They will plan 
and build communities which, in addition to their 
industrial and agricultural resources, will have 
recreation facilities for relaxation and for the 
stimulation of a satisfying life. 

Whether the war ends very soon or lasts a long 
time, it is equally important that we should plan 
now, but for different reasons. If it ends soon, it 
will be necessary to turn rapidly to a new peace 
time order. There is no doubt that Canada—in 
competition with other countries—should remodel 
its social and economic structure, and this should 
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be done at the right time and not improvised. 

If the war lasts three or more years, it will be 
even more difficult to go back to a peace time order 
and if no blueprints exist for a new world, the 
profound spiritual and material exhaustion of the 
fighting peoples, will end in an economic disaster, 
To prepare plans in order to avoid chaos, it js 
necessary to start now when plans can be studied 
carefully and not ad hoc. 

It is, however, very dangerous to ignore the fact 
that it is a matter of desperate urgency that general 
principles should be established, terms clarified and 
the scope of the subject agreed upon. 

It is inevitable that public opinion will demand 
some kind of picture of the future, a visible 
expression from the point of view of their own 
life, so as to be able to feel a positive purpose for it, 

The lesson to be learnt from the Great War is 
that housing must be considered as a practical way 
toward a new and better world. 


Ballad of the Nursery Rhymes 


Upon a day, and after the roar had died, 

And the dust had settled, and cities were no more, 
He sat him down, alone, in a world that was wide, 
As wide as is to a child his nursery floor. 


And he sang all alone remembered snatches of song, 

Wandering with the wandering of his mind, 

Hey-diddle-diddle, and the music all gone wrong, 

And the old clock turned by three mice that were 
blind. 


His small voice cracked as he sang Cock Robin dead, 

And twenty-four birds who mourned him from a 
pie, 

And Simple Simon, begging for rationed bread, 

And the poor dame whose ducks did always die. 


O sad was his song when he sang Jack’s tumbled 
crown, 

And Jill who fell in channel from frying-pan, 

And London bridge that was all broken down, 

And fee-fi-fum, the blood of an Englishman. 


And when night fell, night found him singing still 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the wolf is in the corm, 
And Humpty-Dumpty on a bombed window sill, 
Watching the moon, and the hornets on its horn. 
A, M. KLEIN 
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The Story of Samuel Levine 
Leopold Infeld 


(The following description of the events leading up to 
the arrest, trial and internment of Samuel Levine was 
prepared before Dr. Levine’s release. Since it is believed, 
however, that Dr. Levine was the object of a miscarriage 
of justice and that the ambiguity of the reason for his 
release, i.e. that he is no longer a danger to the state, does 
not by any means clear him of the unproven charges 
brought against him, the Canadian Forum considers the 
material gathered by Mr. Infeld especially pertinent.) 


have pieced together his story from what I 

have heard on the university campus, from 
what I have heard from his shy, worried wife, 
from the letters she has shown me and from the 
evidence of the court proceedings. I believe that I 
know more about Levine now than many others who 
have known him for a long time. I know his type; I 
have met many such men in my native country of 
Poland. Born in orthodox Jewish families, they try 
hard to escape from their environment to the outside 
world. It is a difficult and painful road, although 
much easier here than in Poland. 

Levine’s father is a poor Jewish carpenter. 
Samuel Levine is his only son. In a poor, Jewish 
family, the only son is its pride and its whole future. 
The parents sent their son to high school. During 
vacations, he worked in a butcher’s shop to help 
his family. He entered the university on a scholar- 
ship which he retained by achieving first-class 
honors every year. 

Levine is now thirty years old. I have before me 
the reprints of the scientific papers which he has 
written. There are many of them. They have 
been printed in some of the most famous scientific 
journals, such as the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society in London and the Physical Review in 
America. 

They show rare mathematical gifts, the ability 
to formulate ideas clearly and concisely and, above 
all, scientific originality. They are the results of 
years of hard, persistent and continuous work. 
From what I have learned about the technique of 
scholarship, I know that such results can be 
achieved only by constant thought, by focusing all 
interest upon only one subject: research. I fully 
believe that this is what Levine has done through- 
out his life. And it is not only his printed papers 
that support this view. 

Levine obtained his Ph.D. degree some five years 
ago in Toronto. Before and since, he had fellow- 
ships in the most distinguished universities on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He was for a year at the 
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| HAVE NEVER SEEN Samuel Levine. I 


University of Cincinnati, then for a year at the 
University of Pennsylvania, then for a year at the 
splendid Frick Chemical Laboratory at Princeton 
University and for two years at the great Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. It is the familiar 
pattern of life of every eager and capable 
young scientist; a constant search for new labora- 
tories, for new masters, for new methods of 
thought, where the dominating driving force is the 
desire to learn and learn. 

In October, 1939, a month after the world war 
began, Levine, his wife and their two-year-old 
daughter came home to Toronto from Cambridge, 
England. He was offered a research fellowship in 
geophysics at the University of Toronto. The 
fellowship was small: $1,500 a year. But it 
seemed to him the beginning of a university career 
in a good place and in friendly surroundings. 


A year later, the Levines wanted to rent a small 
house. But $40 a month rent makes a big hole in 
the salary of a fellow. It is too big for a family 
of three out of a monthly salary of $125. It was 
very important to get a roomer, to get $15 monthly 
to balance the budget. Mrs. Levine told me in 
detail how a man came to her, how he told her that 
he had heard from someone else that she had a 
room free and that he would be willing to pay the 
$15 a month. His name was Stern, he said, and 
he was a writer, he said; he intended to write a 
book about Spain. He brought a typewriter, but 
there was not a good table for a typewriter in his 
room. He asked whether he could type in the 
dining-room. Yes, said Mrs. Levine, he could, 
whenever they were not using it. Then he said— 
the man who gave his name as Mr. Stern—that he 
would like to share his room with a friend for a 
short time. Again Mrs. Levine agreed. The man 
looked nice and decent to her, and he paid the $15 
in advance. 

Two weeks later at about midnight, the police 
raided the house. How it happened, what was said 
and what was found, I learned from the 99 pages 
of evidence, exciting reading, revealing to me, for 
the first time, in detail the atmosphere and 
formalities of the court-room. There is no doubt, 
and the accused does not deny it, that subversive 
literature was in the desk and in a wrapped 
package on the dining-room table. Levine said 
that it was not his and that he did not know it was 
there. The man who gave his name as Mr. Stern 
said that all the papers were his and, since he 
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was allowed to type in the dining-room he some- 
times put things in the desk drawer. The long 
evidence finished with a judgment. It is written 
there: 

“IT have examined the evidence in this case very 
carefully, and I disbelieve the evidence of the accused 
and his witnesses . . . There will be a conviction on each 
charge, and the penalty will be six months in jail, con- 
current sentence.” 


The appeal was refused. On December 12, 1940, 
Levine started to serve his sentence. 

_ Levine did not make a good witness. He seemed 
to be lost in these strange surroundings, he seemed 
to react at the same time in a shy and aggressive 
way, a queer mixture often found among men of 
Levine’s background. Only when he talked about 
his scientific work was he clear, precise and 
composed. Here is an extract from the evidence 
which struck me most: 


Q. Can we put it this way, you are now engaged in 
research at the University of Toronto, engaged in the 
research of a theoretical nature which is applied to 
mining in this country and the finding of ore of different 
sorts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your knowledge has already been used and 
is being used to that end? 

A. Yes, that is correct, and the important thing is that 
my particular job is to discover new and more efficient 
methods to cut down the cost of finding the ore, essential 
new methods. 

Q. I suppose that is a matter of argument. Do you 
regard that as a practical means toward the winning of 


the war? 
A. I think so, I think it is a useful contribution in that 


respect. 
Q. You are devoting all your time to this research? 


A. Yes, I am. 


Here I would like to make my own position clear. 
I am sure that the judge acted to the best of his 
knowledge and in accordance with his conscience. 
If guilt or innocence could be proved like a 
mathematical formula, justice would be absolute. 
It is not, and it can never be. I myself can 
imagine that Levine may have half-suspected the 
truth about his roomers but suppressed the thought 
for the sake of temporary peace and balancing 
the budget. This is a‘possibility. Scientists behave 
strangely in practical matters, and society in times 
of war may show little understanding for their 
peculiarities. 

Levine did research while in the reformatory, 
received books and journals, behaved well, and, 
because of this good behavior, was released 24 days 
before the six months were over. No great harm 
would have been done to him if he had been allowed 
to return to his family and to his work. He could 
have done further research useful to science, 
useful to the prosecution of this war in which the 
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fate of all of us and of our children is at stake, 

A day before his prison term was up, he 
inquired about the trains to Toronto. He was tol 
that he could not go home, that he would fp 
detained in an internment camp for the duration of 
the war. He is still in an internment camp. 

Here my story ends. Perhaps my added com. 
mentary will only make it weaker but I feel it jg 
both my right and duty to say something more, 

I am happy to be on this continent. I am proud 
to be a citizen of this great country and to share 
with others my rights and responsibilities. It jg 
a free country in which one is still allowed, even 
in times of war, to raise one’s voice in the defense 
of others, even those detained for the duration of 
the war. There are not many countries in which 
one is allowed to do so, and I believe I know fully 
the value of the liberty for which we fight and 
which we try to preserve here. But I believe that 
it is not only my privilege to raise my voice in the 
defense of Samuel Levine, it is also my duty to do 
it. I am one of the few who know both the 
environment in which Levine grew up and the 
world of science in which he longed to live. | 
cannot imagine that there could be in him any 
bitterness against this country, one of the very 
few in which he could find opportunities to live 
and work. He may have acted unwisely, he may 
not have been cautious enough, but I do not believe 
that Samuel Levine’s freedom is dangerous to 
Canada’s war effort. To keep someone in a 
internment camp means to prevent the chance of 
this someone paralyzing Canada’s most important 
war effort. Levine is kept in an internment camp 
not because he is to be punished; he was punished 
before by his prison term. The only reason for 
keeping him is that he might try to blow uw 
bridges or because he might try to convince 
soldiers not to take up arms. I do not believe that 
this is a possibility. I would never have written 
these words if I were not convinced that Levine 
desires our victory and would like to do his best 
for it. 

I am not alone in this conviction. I have heard 
these sentiments expressed many times around 
the campus. Dean Beatty of the University of 
Toronto wrote in Levine’s defense: 4 


“Dr. Levine has shown himself to be possessed of 
unusual ability, chiefly in the original character of his 
graduate work. Not many of those who take theif 
degrees in this country give themselves up to develop 
research ideas, with anything like the same persistenct 
or success. I find it difficult to find in his life, crowded 
with work and effort, any place for serious thinking 
about politics, or systems of government. This does not 
mean that the war would leave him uninterested, sinc 
he could always hope to turn his energies towards finding 
a useful scientific means for prosecuting it effectively: 
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Indeed, I know that throughout the whole period of his 
trouble he has continued to study advanced scientific 


Franceschini and his_ brother 


James 
Leonard, who were releasd from the internment 


fascists 


problems of a practical nature.” camp. Why is Levine detained? 
old Henry Eyring, famous professor of chemistry in I don’t believe that anyone has conspired against 
be Princeton, wrote in Levine’s defence: Levine to make him embittered, unhappy and to 
he « |. The impression I retain from a year’s daily contact break his scientific spirit. I don’t believe that 
and from talking briefly with him again in Cambridge, Levine’s freedom is or ever was dangerous to our 
wd England, in 1937 was that he was a normal, serious, able, war effort. There is only one explanation which 
‘is [young —— >» peiplinegptioc Bes I can find for his internment. Somewhere in haste 
: a oe es a __ — pba - ms poi political a mistake was made, somewhere personalities and 
views which he might hold so that his present difficulties their index files were mixed up or situations mis- 
“ came as a surprise to me. I can only hope that unneces- understood. Such mistakes can and do occur in 
is sary difficulties will not be placed in the way of his times as grave as ours. A mistake corrected 
vel # continuation of a useful scientific career.” quickly is only a mistake. But a mistake covered 
” Why is Levine detained? He must have seemed up, prolonged indefinitely and not revised is not 
of dangerous to the authorities of this country. He a mistake any more. There is another name for 
ra must have seemed even more dangerous than the it: injustice. . 
and 
hat ‘ 4 
the 
*| A Layman Looks at Pasteurization 
the 
the Part I 
. R. E. K. Pemberton 
pi HE CASE for the pasteurization of all milk, average citizen. Only with extreme rarity is any 
may Ts so far presented, or heard, or imagined, small part of it read in the popular press. Lest 
ieve seems to be adding continuously to its there be misunderstanding, let me say that by 
tof adherents. Even compulsory pasteurization, in the ‘average citizens’ I mean not only artisans and 
an § not obviously most progressive province of the least store-ladies but also, and just as much, lawyers, 
, of | Progressive dominion (except South Africa?), has teachers, professors, ‘executives’—and even doctors! 
tant § been brought into operation. A majority of medical Many doctors are quite unqualified to speak, with 
am opinion, at least among those doctors who express any more authority than a layman, of the merits or 
hei | themselves openly, favors pasteurization. The out- demerits of pasteurization, to take that as an 
for | 00k, undoubtedly, is that if present conditions of example. Not only the multitudinous specialists, 
up enlightenment persist, the compulsory feature will but even many general practitioners, fail to keep 
ince | become common, if not universal. abreast of general medical knolwedge. Many are 
that But there is a case also against pasteurization, too busy. Some think they are. All such are forced 
tten f and a still stronger one against compulsory pasteur- to accept the views which appear to have the most 


vine § 'ation. Very few people have heard it, or even any 
best § Considerable. part of it. In this age and province 
we never tire of extolling our educational system 
ard and our up-to-the-minute equipment for informing 
und the public upon public issues. But in this age and 
, of | Province a measure which, as its own promoters 
claim, is vitally bound up with the health of our 
people, is being advertised, even by government 
his agencies, without any but casual and contemptuous 
helt reference to the fact that there is a case against it, 
elop | and without any attempt to make that case access- 
ene § ible to the general public. 

ing The case against pasteurization is buried in 
not | Medical and dairy and similar journals and in the 


support at the moment. Few, indeed, have the 
combined time and knowledge and courage which 
would enable them to come out into the open 
against the favored conviction of the moment. All 
honor to them! But few even of the few have 
available any effective means of publicity. Finally, 
it must be added that there exist medical promoters 
of pasteurization who must be suspected of dis- 
honesty. And the methods of certain propagandists, 
whether they are dishonest or not, stamp them as 
prejudiced, unreliable and irresponsible. 

Lest these statements should appear to be so 
general as to be themselves irresponsible, and since 
this question of the sources of our information is 





ine § Proceedings of learned associations—materials so. vital to a true solution, I proceed to give some 
4 Which are effectively beyond the reach of the authentic instances which reveal not only some 
vely. 
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defects of the pasteurization-propaganda but also 
the difficulties which beset responsible citizens in 
their efforts to puncture it. 

There is an organization, well-known in Toronto, 
self-called, I believe, the Health League. It claims 
to have had at least three fingers in the compulsory- 
pasteurization pie. It boasts as its director one 
Dr. Gordon Bates. This individual was reported 
in the press as telling the Home and School Club at 
Mimico that milk had killed more people than all 
the wars. (Let the reader reflect, slowly and 
purposefully, on the fact that no physician or 
scientific body thought fit to refute this obvious 
falsity). The same Bates, in a letter to the clerk 
of Waterloo township, said that people who try to 
ensure the sale of raw milk ‘can only have a selfish 
motive’ and, in glib contradiction of any amount of 
evidence, that ‘raw milk is always dangerous.’ 
The same Bates, when challenged by a member of 
his own profession to investigate cases where health 
had been restored by switching from pasteurized to 
raw milk—the same Bates, of course, did not accept 
the challenge! The same Bates says ‘there is no 
other way to safeguard milk than by pasteurization.’ 
And this same Bates still continues to direct an 
organization which probably does more effective 
publicity on pasteurization than any other in the 
country. And, needless to say, its organ, Health, 
will not publish any evidence of the merits of raw 
milk, even though it comes from qualified members 
of the medical profession. 


, What of our government agencies and officials? 
The late Dr. McCullough of the Ontario department 
of health was asked in the press, by another physi- 
cian, to arrange in order of their thrift four calves 
which had been fed on different qualities of milk. 
Dr. McCullough refrained. An interested outsider 
asked the same Bates to do it. You can guess the 
answer. 

Dr. McCullough said in the press that the 
Ontario government had enacted compulsory 
pasteurization only after a most rigid investigation. 
A responsible citizen of Niagara Falls asked him 
for a report of it. Dr. McCullough refrained even 
from answering his letter. 

The authorities of the city hall in Toronto have 
repeatedly refused to divulge the bacterial count 
of the pasteurized milk sold, as safe, and clean, in 
that city. Why? Why indeed? Such information 
is available almost everywhere else. In one 
Ontario city it varied recently between 500 and 
900,000 bacteria per c.c.—and pasteurized at that! 

When the compulsory bill was being sponsored 
we were told that it was being introduced solely in 
the interests of health. Why, then, asked the 
mayor of Kitchener a year ago, can a farmer on 
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one side of a road sell raw milk, while his neigh. 
bor cannot? Was that not discrimination which 
smacked of monopolism? ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘we’re 
told that the government doesn’t want to work a 
hardship on the small farmer by prohibiting the 
sale of raw milk in certain sections. The arguments 
do not coincide. If raw milk is a danger to the 
health of the community .. .’ 

And I have before me emanations from public 
authorities, provincial and municipal, which for 
evasion and misstatement would be hard to beat in 
the worst type of commercial advertising. 


How many have heard of the health officer of 
Los Angeles who, less than five years ago, had to 
admit on oath in court that he had written a 
pamphlet attacking raw milk, and had been bribed 
or subsidized by big milk companies and _ that 
guaranteed raw milk is a higher grade than guaran- 
teed pasteurized? How many will comfort them- 
selves with the assurance that such goings-on could 
of course not occur in good old Ontario? 


All this is written with the deliberate intention 
of discrediting some of the most important sources 
of public ‘information.’ Not at all for any desire 
to wash anyone’s dirty linen in public, but that 
the public may realize that they must look elsewhere 
than to their present rulers for information worth 
the name. Without such preparation they would 
never guess that much of the ballyhoo for pasteuri- 
zation is merely factitious, and would be still less 
apt to listen to cool argument and fact which prove 
that there is another side to it all. 


It is true enough that various diseases, including 
tuberculosis, undulant fever, septic sore throat, 
typhoid, diphtheria and scarlet fever, may be borne 
by raw milk. All these are regularly quoted against 
it, often with the implication that it is their only 
source. Little stress, however, is placed as a rule 
by the ‘pasteurizers’ on any but tuberculosis and 
undulant fever. Some of the reasons for this may, 
perhaps, be found in the facts that the worst 
epidemic of typhoid that Canada has known was 
traced to a pasteurizing plant in Montreal, that the 
Dionne quintuplets, fed on our best pasteurized, 
nevertheless contracted septic sore throat, that most 
of these diseases are relatively infrequent, and 80 
on. What then of tuberculosis and undulant fever? 

The latter is easily disposed of. I expect few, 
indeed, who may read this know anything about it 
at all. Nor is this surprising. The nasty germ, 
Brucella abortus, causes widespread disease among 
cattle, but rarely afflicts humanity, and its rare 
visitations are very rarely fatal. And further—4 
fact that you could search the pasteurizers’ litera 
ture for forever without suspecting—undulant fever 
is hardly ever a milk-borne infection! 
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The case of tuberculosis is much more complicated. 
Some of the more important considerations in 
regard to it are these. (1) Most tuberculosis is of 
the pulmonary variety, and is contracted through 
inhalation, and not, therefore, milk-borne. In 
Ontario, in 1939, the death-rate for pulmonary 
tuberculosis was 24.9 per 100,000 population; for 
others kinds, 4.0; and bovine tuberculosis is only 
one of these other kinds. Deaths from the other 
kinds accounted for less than 13 percent of all 
deaths from tuberculosis; and bovine tuberculosis 
caused only a part of this very small proportion. 
A physician whose experience has been very wide 
has told me that only two percent of tuberculosis 
eases are contracted through ingestion. In England 
bovine tuberculosis causes six percent of all deaths 
from tuberculosis. (2) Another fact that you 
would never guess from the pasteurizers is that 
the incidence of tuberculosis is invariably less in 
rural than in urban districts. The wretched farm 
people, deprived of the blessings of pasteurization, 
and condemned to drink the raw milk which trans- 
mits tuberculosis, nevertheless resist the disease 
more successfully than their more favored cousins 
in the cities! (3) A defective diet, especially a diet 
deficient in calcium, seems to impair the body’s 
resistance to the tubercle bacillus. This statement 
by an English physician in 1939 has been corrobor- 
ated by the opinion of a New York specialist only 
a short time ago. The crucial importance of this 
fact will appear when we consider the effect of 
pasteurization upon the calcium-content of milk. 
(4) After all, the ravages of tuberculosis, horrible 
as they are, have been decreasing enormously for 
decades, even in lands where pasteurization is only 
permissive or comparatively rare. The pasteurizers 
place a wholly disproportionate importance upon 
it (5) The tubercle bacillus can be transmitted 
through butter and cheese as well as through raw 
milk. Indeed, they are more dangerous vehicles 
for it than milk, for the bacilli tend, in the separa- 
tion of the cream, to be concentrated in the fat part 
of the milk, while in cheese-making most of them 
pass over into the curd. Dairy butter and cheese, 
hevertheless, are bought over the counter in our 
cities just as freely as in rural districts. To be 
consistent, and to convince people of their honesty, 
the pasteurizers should demand, or at least recom- 
mend, the pasteurization of dairy butter and of 
cheese. I daresay there are some who do so; but 
Ihave yet to hear of one. 


The modern history of tuberculosis, and the 
Present state of knowledge in general, suggest 
strongly that there are other methods. than 
pasteurization whereby the disease may be reduced 
to negligible proportions. Pasteurization resembles 
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too closely that violent aperient, still beloved of 
some physicians, which is designed to get results 
at any cost to the patient, and without attacking 
the source of his trouble. What the cost of pasteuri- 
zation may be will be our chief study in what is to 
follow. 

(To be concluded) 


Epithalamium in the Time of War 


For Pauline Gustafson and 
Lieut. Hector Belton 
March 22, 1941 
(This poem has been published privately 

in the United States by the author.) 
Now is the time in valiant days 
When break we from the warring heart’s 
Huge anger. Across the watery ways, 
The quadrant of the globe’s quick girth— 
Though guns in monstrous utterance phrase 
Their grim denials—summer starts, 
March bursts the answering hawthorn-sprays, 
The crocus green from English earth, 
Gladdened are simple birds who sing 
Remembered joy, tomorrow’s mirth, 
And all that gentle love shall bring. 


Of man’s dictation cite the deed 

Or writ or reach to clamp a root, 

Or lien a leaf, stop sunward weed; 
With scarlet wax and taper seal, 

With signet hold the hinge of tide— 
Manacle morning, make mandrake mute! 
On June clap gyves and dungeon seed! 
What cumbrous Caesar can repeal 
Golgotha’s grass? Watch where a wing, 
A whorl, make use of wind and wheel 
That code and key and clavis bring. 


How shall the heart be less than leaf 
Whose signature makes mock of mouths? 
Of more than grasses man though brief 
The bravery of his summer’s term. 

Will Godhood brook the snaffle of 

A straw? O we shall muster deaths 

And with the paradox of love 

Loose hate, ally the wooing worm: 
Precepts borrow from the king 

Sucked in a cabbage, with Pharaoh’s sperm 
Shall found a line of radish. Bring, 


Then, bud and bomb before this Foe 
And let him contemplate his guts. 
But now, where birch and maple grow, 
Comes spring to parallel the thorn 
And England’s pledge in bosky blow 
Where Nightingale her honey puts. 
The month’s last ravelin of snow 
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Is white in woods; beneath the horn 
Of moon the icicle goes; birds sing; 

And every fraise and freshet torn 
With gash and gold that meltings bring. 


Together, a string of ancient crows 
Plunge from their limb—roaring, the plane 
Takes drunkenly the field and goes 
Gale-hardy, skygallant hanger in blue. 

In darkened foundries burst hot snows; 
Acres harvest heavy grain. 

The pampering crane at wharf-edge stows 
Its hate. At every chimney, clue 

And crest of iron answer cling. 

And men, where lately poppies grew, 

This, and gentle love shall bring— 


For steel and stop, our loves design: 

In factories death is packed with palms 
Not harsh to bread and blesséd wine. 
(Say with what blueprint, ward and wit 
Shall fist find faith, where Fear confine, 
Hard Charon quit with easy alms?) 
Behold, where drums the day’s decline, 
The Sabbath’s seven candles lit. 

No cap nor clock nor reckoning, 

No fuse but love shall hallow it, 

No boulder but its Easter bring. 


And so to martial hills and holms 
Where Magog holds a town in fee, 
Love’s hater, index, darling comes. 
Out of the monster cannon’s seed, 
The armored epoch’s gravid wombs 
Make paradox, from spike and tree 
Glad words, read April palindromes! 
Assert the seasons of your need, 
For in the compass of this ring 
The future’s corners are decreed, 
God’s golden inch, His scaffolding. 


Then take this dear this double love 
Whose loop and lunge on heaven’s bollards 
Bind. All love shall Harbor have 
Whose silken nets its fathoms find. 

Nor fear, O let no lover grieve: 

Against the veer and vertical 

Of God the world’s vast corners cleave, 
Our pitch and parallel is lined. 

Listen! a thrush declaring spring! 
Saint Francis walks among mankind. 
One golden round! God’s mastering. 


Now is the holy time, sweet noon. 

Within this chapel’s candled dusk 

Does love lack loss, place g)ery on. 

Gain gladness! Against these eastward two, 
Take angles, sights, high orthogon; 

Mortally, measure against, risk, 
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Arrive at, solve, survey His sun! 
God’s binder goes. Golden through 
His gates they come! Now belfry, ring! 
Love, them, each living thing, renew! 
To her, to him, His blessings bring! 
RALPH GUSTAFSON 


Books of the Month 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE NAZI ECONOMY: Maxine 
Y. Sweezy; Harvard University Press; pp. xvii and 
255; $3.00. 


HIS IS an admirable book, indispensable to any ser- 

ious student of the subject. It is comprehensive, 
scholarly and thoroughly documented. Until the short, 
concluding chapter it is almost uniformly judicial in tone; 
and that chapter is of judicial severity. The book may 
be particularly commended to those (newspaper editors 
and others) who suffer under the delusion that there is 
something socialist about “National Socialism.” 

Beginning with a chapter on war economics in peace- 
times, Dr. Sweezy proceeds to analyze the Nazi economy 
under the heads, “Government and Business,” “Organiza- 
tion of Transportation,’ “Corporations,” “Cartels,” 
“Industrial Price Policy,” “Control of Foreign Exchange 
and Foreign Trade,” “Financial Policies: Capital and 
Money Markets, Banking and Government Finance,” 
“Regimentation and Conscription of Labor,” “Agricultural 
‘Planning’,” “National Income, Consumption and Social 
Welfare.” 

Certain cardinal facts stand out from the analysis of 
“Government and Business” under Hitler: the Nazi 
emphasis on “the necessity of private property and the 
profit system” (p. 26); the trend away from public owner- 
ship (pp. 27-35); the success with which the employers’ 
associations resisted dissolution and finally forced the 
Nazis to repudiate, formally and officially, point 25 of the 
party program, dealing with the corporate state (pp. 37- 
38); the delightful fashion in which “at every step of the 
organizational structure the employers are represented 
twice” (pp. 38-39). The Nazis declare that private prop- 
erty must be subordinated to the interests of the state; 
but Dr. Sweezy observes, “private property and state 
regulation are not opposed to each other if the ruling 
power has interests identical with those of the owning 
part of the community, or if the ruling power is the 
owning group” (p. 43). Not the least interesting example 
of this is the fact that, though the Nazis rose to power 
partly by “virulent threats . . . against chain and depart 
ment stores,” they have actually helped, not hindered, 
these organizations at the expense of small retailers; they 
have even given subsidies to several of them; and they 
have abolished all co-operatives (pp. 46-47). 

The chapter on corporations shows how the average 
size of German companies has grown since the Nazis 
took power; how control inside each company has been 
even further centralized than it is under a “liberal” 
economy; how an already highly monopolistic structure 
has developed even further in that direction; and how 
very substantially German industry has profited as # 
result of Nazi measures. There is also an illuminating 
section on the Hermann Goring Works, which concludes: 
“He (Géring) is the archetype of a new species, half 
politician and half industrial overlord. Ownership 
secures the power acquired by political office and has 
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strategic importance in maintaining his economic and 
social status if he should lose his position as second most 
high executioner” (p. 89). 

The chapter on cartels offers further illustrations of the 
power of German big business under the Nazis, and notes 
the revealing fact that the “Compulsory Cartel Act states 
specifically that the law should not serve as a basis for a 
planned economy and that governmental policy towards 
the cartels should attempt not only to eliminate cut- 
throat competition . . . but also to stabilize prices, high 
enough to enable industry to make reasonable profits and 
low enough to facilitate the government program” (pp. 
93-94). 

In the chapter on financial policies perhaps the most 
interesting points for the general reader are: (1) that, 
though cash dividends are limited to six percent (the sur- 
plus must be invested in government bonds) and any 
excess is heavily taxed, corporations are “permitted to 
increase capitalization either by issuing new securities or 
by increasing the face value of existing securities . 
Thus the decree . . . prevents charges of war profiteer- 
ing while shareholders receive the same amount of 
profits” (p. 132); (2) that Nazi taxes are highly regress- 
ive; (3) that until the outbreak of the war, war prepara- 
tions were financed about 50-50 by tax revenue and loans; 
(4) that the German public debt, down to 1940, was “not 
alarmingly large in relation to national income” and that 
most of it was held internally (p. 158); and (5) that 
“Germany alone, excluding occupied and conquered 
territories, can probably maintain with satisfactory 
replacements a national income of 100 billion RM, thus 
maintaining indefinitely the present rate of expenditure 
of roughly 60 billion RM annually” (p. 159). 

The chapter on regimentation and conscription of labor 
contains material that is on the whole more familiar to 
most readers, to whom, however, it will be valuable for 
the precision of the information it affords. The chapter 
on agricultural planning amounts to a demonstration 
that the small farmers, like the small shopkeepers, have 
been swindled; that, in fact, they, like the industrial 
workers, have been reduced to the status of semi-feudal 
serfs, 

Dr. Sweezy concludes that German national income per 
capita (allowing for price changes) was in 1938 about 13 
percent above 1929 and 23 percent above 1932; but that 
civilian income (including both consumption and invest- 
ment) “has increased only eight percent since the depths 
of the depression” (pp. 196-205). She finds that the 
inequality in distribution of income has increased since 
the Nazi “revolution”: “the percentage of individuals 
receiving very large incomes increased in 1936 in com- 
parison with 1928, while the percentage number of med- 
ium-sized incomes diminished. There is little variation 
... in the percentage number of lower income receivers” 
(pp. 211-215). Middle class please take notice! 

In spite of “Guns are better than butter,” German per 
capita consumption of butter in 1938 was actually 17 per- 
cent higher than in 1932, but the consumption of veget- 
able fats was 26 percent less. Consumption of eggs, green 
vegetables and fruits was also down. Consumption of 

was up 40 percent, of wheat flour 16 percent, and 
legumes 15 percent. These figures, however, take no 
account of amounts stored for future consumption, or of 
changes in quality, such as the marked shift from fat to 
lean cheese, or the higher extraction rate of flour from 
grain. There was a sharp rise in number of automobiles: 
by the middle of 1939 they were about three times as 
numerous as at the beginning of 1933. The number of 
Tadios had nearly tripled. The housing situation, how- 
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ever, is seriuus (pp. 220-224). 

Illness, both ordinary and industrial, has increased 
enormously under the Nazis. So have industrial accidents. 
Industrial sickness pensions, however, decreased by about 
half; disability pensions were only slightly larger in spite 
of the enormous increase in accidents. Widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions increased very greatly. Old age pen- 
sions, partly, no doubt, because of the forcing of pen- 
sioners back into employment, declined spectacularly. 
Education has declined very markedly, especially higher 
education. There are fewer schools, fewer classes, fewer 
teachers. 

The final chapter, “The Power of the Sword,” is an 
excellent summary of the social-economic aspects of 
Fascism in general and German Fascism in particular.. It 
contains also illuminating comparisons of basic economic 
developments in the capitalist democracies and the Fascist 
states. EUGENE FORSEY 


Pamphlets 


HE SECOND VOLUME of the “Behind the Headlines” 

pamphlets (10c each; Can. Assn. for Adult Education 
and Can. Inst. International Affairs) starts off with two 
excellent numbers. GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
LABOR RELATIONS by H. A. Logan is a brief survey 
of the various orders in council to control labor relations 
in this country, and a good deal of space is given to the 
notorious 7440. Mr. Logan gives a very fair analysis of 
the government’s failure to implement the promises of 
P. C. 2685; the weaknesses of the conciliation board 
machinery; the divided control between the departments 
of labor and supply, and the prejudiced attitude of many 
employers. While this pamphlet is not as full or as doc- 
umented as Mr. J. L. Cohen’s “Collective Bargaining in 
Canada,” and does not suggest a legislative program. 
within its own limits it forms an excellent introduction to 
the whole subject. It is particularly refreshing to find 
in this series an author who makes no secret of his own 
opinions. 

WHAT ABOUT WHEAT? by G. E. Britnell, is equally 
good, and even more necessary reading for those of us 
who find the problem of the western wheat farmer so 
difficult to fully understand. These twenty-six pages 
should do a lot to help us. Mr. Britnell shows the effects 
of the war upon an already depressed wheat trade, the 
appalling shrinkage of income in the prairie provinces, 
Saskatchewan in particular. He outlines recent govern- 
ment policies and their probable effects; clearly they are 
no permanent solution. This pamphlet is heartily 
recommended. 


THE I.L.0. AND RECONSTRUCTION, the report of the 
acting director of the International Labor office to the 
I.L.O. conference in New York this month, is a document 
of very great interest, both for its descriptions of the 
economic effects of the war in the various parts of the 
world, and for its report upon the continued work of the 
I.L.0., and the part which it is qualified to play in the 
post-war settlement. The I.L.O. is one of the very few 
international organs that are still functioning and should 
therefore be precious to us all; it is continuing to collect 
essential and valuable information, as nearly unprejud- 
iced as is possible. The description of the world situation 
regarding economic measures of mobilization, unemploy- 
ment, wages, hours, social insurance, labor relations and 
other social problems, which fills the first half of this 
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report, gives considerable support to Mr. Phelan’s claim in 
the second part that the I.L.O. should have an important 
part to play in the solution of the terrific problems that 
will still face the world when the war is over. 

The October issue of the I.L.O. monthly—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR REVIEW—contains an interesting 
article by Rev. Albert Le Roy, S. J., “The Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Rerum Novarum,” which discusses the papal 
utterances regarding our present economic system, par- 
ticularly on the question of industrial organization, and 
generally the Catholic attitude to social reform. There is 
also an important and extremely informative article by 
E. Ronald Walker on “Wartime Labor Problems in Aus- 
tralia,” and the review also gives the usual information 
and statistics on industrial and labor conditions in all 
countries (60c or $6 per year). G. M. A. G. 


HE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION is 
issuing a very useful collection of information about 
Canada’s war effort in a pamphlet called “Canada at 
War.” This is revised and brought up to date every 
month, and it should be in the hands of all citizens who 
have become somewhat confused by headlines and edit- 
orials. Another useful little pamphlet issued by the 
department is “Canada Supplies the Tools of War,” a col- 
lection of pictures of Canadian war industry in operation. 
The series of Macmillan war pamphlets, ten cents each, 
has now reached nine in number. The most interesting 
of these is C. E. Silcox’s “The War and Religion.” Here 
Mr. Silcox presents the same attack upon sentimental, 
optimistic, liberal Christianity with which readers of 
Reinhold Niebuhr are familiar. He doesn’t present the 
slightest evidence that his ideas have made any inroads 
into that fortress of sentimentalism, the Canadian protest- 
ant pulpit, or that the last war had any of the effects 
upon North American religion which he says this war is 
going to have. J. Murray Gibbon has a useful summary 
of information about the non-British European national 
groups in Canada in his “The New Canadian Loyalists.” 
“Somewhere in England” contains a collection of letters 
home from a Canadian officer over there, Major J. D. 
Macbeth. Lou Golden in “Conscription” argues for com- 
pulsory selective national service and attacks the King 
government. Irene Baird of Victoria, B.C., discusses “The 
North American Tradition” in a pamphlet which has too 
much sermonizing. 

The art of pamphleteering is probably more skilfully 
exercised among our fellow citizens who speak French 
than it is among us English-Canadians. At any rate, a 
brilliant example of how a pamphlet ought to be done is 
provided by Leopold Richer in “Vers l’Accomplissement 
de notre Destin Americain.” This is No. 3 in the series 
published by the School of Social, Political and Economic 
Sciences of Laval, Quebec (price, 15 cents). Mr. Richer 
argues that the Ogdensburg and Hyde Park agreements 
tie Canada to the United States in a relationship which 
will be permanent and which after the war will be closer 
than her relationship to Great Britain. Don’t tell the 
Toronto newspapers about this one. F. H. U. 


The State of the Nation 


CANADIAN WAR ECONOMICS: Edited by J. F. Parkin- 
inson; University of Toronto Press; pp. vii and 191; 
$1.75. 


HIS BOOK provides a clear, compact description and 
explanation of the development of the Canadian war 
economy down to July 1941. Of the ten papers it con- 
tains, three are especially valuable: Mr. Rasminsky’s on 
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“Foreign Exchange Control,” Professor Urummond’s on 
“The War and Canadian Agriculture,’ and Professor 
MacGregor’s on “The Standard of Living and the War 


Effort.” Of these the only adequate appreciation would 
be to quote them in full. Of the remaining seven papers, 
the first four (Professor Plumptre’s on “Organizing the 
Canadian Economy for War,” Mr. Borden’s on “The 
Department of Munitions and Supply,” Mr. Gibson’s on 
“Financing the War,” and Professor Taylor’s on “War- 
time Control of Prices”) are also of a high order. Pro. 
fessor Mackintosh’s concluding paper on “Economic Co- 
ordination of the War Effort” is rather slight, but serves 
to restore a pleasant, academic atmosphere after the 
somewhat disagreeable home truths of Mr. Tom Moore's 
“Organized Labor and the War Economy.” 

The only other paper, Mr. Bryce Stewart’s “Wartime 
Labor Problems,” should be read in conjunction with Mr. 
Moore’s and with Mr. Cohen’s pamphlet on collective bar- 
gaining in Canada (reviewed in these columns last 
month). Mr. Stewart, as deputy minister of labor, could, 
of course, hardly be expected to offer any criticism of 
the government’s labor policy, but he need not have been 
quite so complacently Pollyannish about it. Those re- 
sponsible for the book are to be congratulated on pre- 
serving the balance, on the most controversial feature of 
the government’s war economic policy, by including both 
Mr. Stewart’s and Mr. Moore’s papers. Incidentally, as 
might be expected, Mr. Moore is the only one of the 
authors who injects a critical note into his discussion; 
and it may be added that, although he does not mince 
words, he lets the government, and especially the prime 
minister, off easily. EUGENE FORSEY 


. 


Interpreters of God 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR TIMES: J. P. M. Smith; 
Revised Edition by W. A. Irwin; University of 
Chicago Press; 1941; pp. 342; $2.50. 


OMEONE VERY WISELY SAID that it takes a real 
authority to write a small book on a big subject. 
The remark is well illustrated by this treatment of the 
prophets. I cannot criticize it in detail, having no more 
than a layman’s knowledge of its subject. But anyone 
with as much as a bowing acquaintance with scholarship 
of any kind will recognize it infallibly as an authoritative 
work. It sets out to give an account of the prophets 
based on internal criticism of their work and its inter- 
pretation in the light of history. It supplies, above all, 
that historical background which we have come 10 
recognize as indispensable to the appraisal even of purely 
literary values; very much more of values that are social 
even more than literary. It is not too much to say that 
the book is essential to the intelligent reading of the Old 
Testament and of all that stems from it. (Its value, 
especially to the general reader, would be enhanced if 
the pages allotted to the index of passages were applied 
instead to making the subject-index more complete. Two 
or three maps and chronological tables are also to be 
desiderated.) ; 
More than this, the authors make a number of essays 2 
what I might call ‘universal interpretation’. In this they 
are not uniformly successful: there is a remark on page 
185, for example, which would only be justified if thé 
whole historical process hinged on prophecy. But thell 
task in this field—the highest function of criticism—* 
notably well-performed and its merit lies as much 
its suggestiveness as in any declared analyses. 
Among the reflections this book induces, perhaps thé 
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most intriguing is this: The great prophets uniformly 
emphasized social justice as one of the two aspects of 


true religion. They also, in common with their 
people, saw the course of human life as the plan of a 
righteous God. They felt themselves to be interpreters 
of this God to his people. But they visualized him as 
working afar-off and apart. While interpreting his aims, 
they stopped short of explaining his plan. They did not 
regard themselves as his co-workers in putting it into 
effect. And their work proved on the whole a failure... 
Why? Why, especially, did they fail, for all their insight 
and courage and noble aims, to create, to build, even in 
part, the kingdom of God on earth? Perhaps it was, 
in large measure, because they were too preoccupied 
with sin. Too conscious of sin around them to be alive 
to the need for creating conditions in which virtue might 
be expected to thrive. (It occurs in passing that Jesus, 
as differently from them as from his own _ official 
ministers, was not specially preoccupied with sin—least 
of all with ‘original’ sin.) 

At worst, and in spite of their infinitely more slender 
resources of knowledge, the prophets were no more in 
error than the majority of those who claim to speak for 
God in our time. And of the prophets at least it can- 
not be suspected that they erred through lack of courage. 

R. E. K. PEMBERTON 


The Ozarks 


YESTERDAY TODAY: Catherine S. Barker; 
Printers; pp. 263; $3.50. 


N REMOTE SECTIONS of the Ozark Mountains, in 

Arkansas, there is a primitive people who, according 
to dialect and customs, hold intact the life that settled 
there hundreds of years ago. In its effort to paint this 
life for preservation in historical records, Catherine 
Barker’s “Yesterday Today” covers valuable ground. The 
author has a vast amount of material, using everything 
that came her way as a social service worker for the 
government, but, unfortuntely, her style is most unin- 
spired. It is discouraging to stub one’s toe on so flat a 
statement as “But anyone from ‘outside,’ used to the con- 
veniences of a modern house, would find it difficult to 
make himself comfortable in any mountain home.” This 
is a pity, because she is attempting to do what should be 
done at once in both United States and Canada. There 
are similar primitive communities both in Quebec and 
Ontario which are rapidly disappearing at the disinteg- 
rating touch of the tourist. 

It would help the reader if the chapters of the book 
were .re-assembled, deleting the first, which is a nature 
talk on the four seasons in the Ozarks and which, except 
for an odd indigenous shrub or two, could apply to any 
section of America north of the Mason and Dixon line. 
A daughter of the manse, wife of a professor, and herself 
a social service worker, Mrs. Barker unconsciously pre- 
Sents the Ozarkians more or less as cases. Case 1, the 
Martins—followed by accurate descriptions of the tiny 
shacks, paper-stuffed windows, heavy mud, illnesses dis- 
astrously home-treated, crop failures, storm cellars, and 
soon. But presently the humanity of these people fights 
to the surface. Half way through the book they suppress 
the author, and some of the Ozarkians come to life. 

These people “are direct descendants of the Anglo-Saxon 
colonists, unmixed with other strains,” and an interesting 
chapter traces the survival in their speech (they do not 
Write) of words that might have come direct from 
Chaucer. Such as “hit” for “it,” “withouten,” “holpen,” 
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“lever” for “rather,” and “ben” for “been.” Some of 
their names have the charm of the unusual, as “Bent 
Babb,” “Please Waits” and “Bown Downs.” Babies are 
plump but both men and women are almost uniformly 
thin and die young. The women use snuff, inserting it 
in the cheek by means of a twig chewed into a brush. 
The government is beginning to make faint gestures at 
them in the way of education. The health problems are 
colossal, doctors charging at the rate of a dollar a mile, 
and some of the farms are inaccessible save on foot. But 
except when ill or actually starving, they are not sorry 
for themselves. Poverty being a matter of relativity, 
they are content that a hard day’s work makes any bed 
soft; being short on glamor, marriages are partnerships 
that stick; no magazines discourage them as to what to 
do with that shabby room, and a roof that does not leak 
makes a home. Perhaps Rousseau could point the morai. 

ELEANOR McNAUGHT 


Mr. King Carries On 


CANADA AT BRITAIN’S SIDE: Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King; Macmillan; pp. 332; $2.50. 


ONSIDERING our prime minister’s reputation for 

verbosity in exposition, this collection of speeches, 
which contains all his main pronouncements since the out- 
break of the war, reads a good deal better than some 
people might expect. There is a certain dignity about 
Mr. King’s utterances which is especially desirable in a 
national leader in critical times and which has been not- 
ably lacking in the performances of nearly all his critics. 
But this book is almost completely devoid of quotable 
phrases, and it is so full of the clichés about liberty and 
democracy and religion with which every other public 
speaker in Canada has been trying to uplift us for the 
past two years that no one is likely to be deeply moved 
on reading it. However, it is foolish for critics to com- 
plain that Mr. King does not produce literature like 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt. Let them point to any 
Canadian politician or editor who has said anything since 
the war began which is expressed in so striking a way 
that it is worth preserving beyond the issue of the daily 
paper in which it was first printed. The real criticism of 
these speeches should be of another kind. Any attentive 
student of Mr. King’s pre-war speeches knew that he was 
going to lead the country in support of Great Britain into 
the war whenever it might come. But the Canadian 
people as a whole did not know this, and his speeches in 
their overwhelming devotion to “no commitments” did 
practically nothing to prepare the Canadian people for 
the great responsibilities into which he was about to lead 
them. So these war speeches give no real light on the 
kind of world organization for which we should be fight- 
ing or the kind of responsibilities in such a world which 
Canada should be prepared to undertake. Under Mr. 
King’s leadership we are likely to be as unprepared for 
the peace as we were for the war. F. H. U. 


Miscellany 


THE FOST-WAR WOMAN: Hilda M. Ridley; The Ryerson 
Press; pp. 39; 40c. 


HIS PRESENTS a case for the social contribution of 
enlightened motherhood. The author stresses the fact 
that woman possesses, in her maternal instinct, a great 
fund of socially desirable qualities which today are dis- 
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regarded, largely due to the tendency toward standard- 
ization in a world predominantly masculine. She would 
like to see these qualities expressed by a less apathetic 
attitude among women regarding current social conditions 
and by their more active participation in government, 
especially in the departments of health and education. 
This, she believes, would result in greater attention by 
the state to family allowances and to a rise in the status 
of motherhood which “in the midst of a world marked by 
scientific advance, remains on an amateurish plane.” It 
is suggested that the awakening of these dormant qual- 
ities in woman and their direction toward beneficent ends 
would bring about a complete change in the present 
social pattern. 

Miss Ridley writes forcefully, with an air of cool 
restraint, and approaches her subject from a wide his- 
torical and sociological background. Some of the material 
in this book first appeared in Saturday Night and the 
Dalhousie Review. ALAN CREIGHTON 


UKRAINE: AN ATLAS OF ITS HISTORY AND GEOG- 
RAPHY: G. W. Simpson; Oxford; pp. 21; 25c. 


HIS BOOKLET, containing twenty clearly-drawn out- 

line maps with brief explanatory notes by Professor 
Simpson of the history department of the University of 
Saskatchewan, is most timely. It aims to give “a tele- 
scoped picture of where the Ukrainian people are at 
present, where they were when they emerged in European 
history, and the general course of their historic develop- 
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ment.” This object it accomplishes lucidly and succinetly, 
As the booklet went to press last July, the German army 
was already “trampling the fields and bombing the towns 
of the Ukraine.” Of the Ukrainians’ magnificent resist. 
ance to the Nazi hordes, Professor Simpson says: “This 
battle for freedom . . . is a matter of world-wide import- 
ance which is the responsibility of all liberty-loving 
people. A sound international society can be built only 
on the basis of the union of free peoples united in their 
resistance to aggression and their determination to 
achieve justice for all.” The continuity of that struggle 
on the part of the Ukrainian people is made amply clear 
in this excellent outline. In drafting the maps, Mr, A, 
W. Davey of Saskatoon has achieved admirable clarity 
and legibility in comparatively small space. C. M. 


101 PRAYERS FOR PEACE: Compiled by G. A. Cleve- 
land Shrigley; Westminster Press (Philadelphia); pp. 
144; $1. 


N ATTRACTIVELY PRODUCED BOOK with an even 

hundred prayers varying from a standard liturgical 
type to the freest conversational mode, together with a 
longer introductory prayer in poetic form, it represents 
pray-ers of England, Canada and a large U.S. majority 
of many denominations. Canada’s representatives are 
Archbishop Harding, Bishop Seager, Principal Kilpatrick, 
Drs. Richard Roberts and Gregory Vlastos. The second 
named should be addressed at London, not Huron, Ontario 
—Huron being his diocese. The Rev. H. C. Case of Scran- 
tom has a suggestive bit in the introduction: of man, en- 
gulfed in war, he meditates that 


Forgetting his defiance of ili: he destroys himself. 
Ignoring his supremacy in nature, he loves what he has 
loathed. 


Such a broad compendium might be expected to hit 
the low spots as well as the high. While this volume 
does just that, it will nevertheless be of real value for 
selective use by leaders of worship. The compiler is noted 
as executive chairman of the World League of Endless 
Prayer for Peace and Justice. JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
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O Canada 


WINDSOR, Sept. 14—Speaking at a 
drumhead service here today, Major 
Rev. H. F. C. Cocks, M.C., chaplain of 
Military District No. 1, termed the 
CLO. “antichrist.” 

“Don’t let the C.I.O or other organ- 
izations lead you astray,” Major Cocks 
warned. 

(London Free Press, Sept. 15) 


You may never take part in a 
bombing raid over Germany, but 
wouldn’t it be rather wonderful to 
think that your smallest and oldest 
saucepan will be there, moulded into 
the wing of a hard-hitting bomber? 
(From “Over The Teacups,” Toronto 

Star, Sept. 4) 


RESULT IS FORECAST 

Sir: Everything important that 
occurs in this world of ours is fore- 
ordained or prophesied in Scripture. 

The result of the coming provincial 
election can be found in the 22nd verse 
of the second chapter of the Second 
Epistle of Peter. “BIBLE STUDENT” 
(Vancouver Daily Province, Sept. 11, 

LETTERS Column) 


Everybody today feels the pinch ot 
increased costs . . quite a lot of 
people are feeling the pinch . . . so 
badly that they are doing without 
essentials whereas you and I are just 
lopping off a luxury or two. 
(“Community Chest” Advertisement 

in Toronto papers) 


In codperation with several war ser- 
vice organizations, the stores in 
Toronto are pleased to act as depots 
for your discarded winter overcoat. 
These overcoats will be turned over 
to war service organizations . . . who 
will in turn distribute them to needy 
individuals, such as shipwrecked sail- 
ors, discharged soldiers, etc. 
(Advertisement in Toronto Globe and 

Mail) 


“We'll handle the situation in the 
way it should be handled,” Mr. Houck 
told a regional convention of the 
Hydro-Electric Commission. “If these 
men will strike we’ll either have to 
conscript them or shoot them at sun- 
rise,” 





(Toronto Star, Sept. 24) 


The organized salesman can make 
two sales while the unorganized sales- 
man is making one, Jack Lacey, “the 
ace trainer of salesmen in America,” 
told members of the Advertising and 
Sales Club of Toronto at their weekly 
luncheon. There was nothing myster- 
lus about personality, said the speak- 
&. Edgar Bergen had invested a 
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wooden doll with one of the most out- 
standing personalities of today, and 
the salesman can do as much for him- 
self with voice and manner. 
(Marketing, Aug. 30) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ 
subscription goes to R. E. K. Pember- 
ton, London, Ont. All contributions 
should contain original clipping, date 
and name of publication from which 
taken. 


Books Received 


The World Armaments Race 1919-1939: 
N. M. Sloutzki; Geneva Research 
Centre; pp. 129; 40c. 

The Crisis of 1830-1842 In Canadian- 
American’ Relations: Albert’ B. 
Corey; Ryerson Press (Yale Univer- 
sity Press); pp. 203; $3.25. 

Yesterday Today: Catherine S. Barker; 
Caxton; pp. 263; $3.50. 

Barometer Rising: Hugh MacLennan; 
Collins; pp. 326; $2.50. 

Victorian Cakes: Caroline B. King; 
Caxton; pp. 275; $2.50. 

Introduction to Meteorology: Sverre 
Petterssen; McGraw-Hill Book Cu.; 
pp. 224; $5.00. 

Light and Color in the Open Air: M. 
Minneart; Oxford (G. Bell & Sons); 
pp. 356; $4.50. 

Everyday Problems in Science: W. L. 
Beauchamp, J. C. Mayfield and J. 
Y. West; W. J. Gage & Co.; pp. 714; 
$1.75. 

The Air and Its Mysteries: C. M. Bot- 
ley; Oxford Univ. Press (G. Bell & 
Sons); pp. 286; $2.75. 

Through the Overcast; Assen Jordan- 
off; Funk and Wagnall Co.; pp. 348; 
$3.75. 

Between the Acts; Virginia Woolf; 
Maemillan (Hogarth); pp. 256; $2.50. 

Narcissa; Richmal Crompton; Mac- 
millan; pp. 302; $2.25. 

Canada at Britain’s Side: The Right 
Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King; 
Macmillan; pp. 332; $2.50. 

An Introduction to Political Economy: 
V. W. Bladen; The Univ. of Toronto 
Press; pp. 299; $2.25. 

The Post-War Woman: Hilda M. Rid- 
ley; The Ryerson Press; pp. 39; 40c. 





WANTED 
SUBSCRIPTION REPRESENTA- 
TIVES to handle our new and 
renewal subscriptions in centres 
with a population of over 5,000. 
Previous experience is not re- 
quired. Payment is by com- 
mission. For details please write 

THE CANADIAN FORUM. 








COIN COLLECTORS 
Read “The Numismatist”. Big monthly 
magazine with news and feature articles 
on coins, medals and paper money. 54th 
year. Subscription $3.25 per year. Sample 
copy 30c. Write for circular, The Amer- 
ican Numismatic Association, 99 Living- 

ston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

















Expert 
Radio Repairs 
Moderate Rates 


| TONY MACK 

| 84 Soudan Ave. (Hy. 4922) 
| 

| 





Toronto, Ontario 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE CANADIAN 


FORUM 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


28 Wettincton Street West 
Toronto, CANADA 





Send The Canadian Forum for 
{] one year $2 
{] two years $3 


ee a) 


ee 


Renewal 





Please send postal note or 
money order, or make cheque 
Pp le at par in Toronto. 


New or Renewal Subscriptions 
can be paid at any 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TELEGRAPHS OFFICE 
at no extra cost 
This form, or a copy of it, 
— must be used — 














HAVE THIS STUB 
RECEIPTED 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


for Canadian National Telegraphs 
THE CANADIAN FORUM 
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KLEE WYCK 


EMILY CARR 


Foreword by Ira Dilworth 


We believe that in the works of Emily Carr we have made the most 
important discovery in Canada since Maria Chapdelaine .. . regard- 
ed throughout Europe and America as one of Canada’s greatest 
living painters, it was but recently discovered that Miss Carr had 
completed a number of manuscripts. 

Klee Wyck (Laughing One—Miss Carr’s Indian name) is a series of sketches of 
West Coast Indians, written while Miss Carr was living with the Indians, painting 
their totems and villages. She tells their story with beauty, pathos, and a vivid 


awareness of the comedy of people and things. We invite Canadian readers to 
discover for themselves this new addition to our literature. 


With four vlates in full color by the author. 


$2.50 
THE TWILIGHT OF LIBERTY THE WAR - - SECOND YEAR 


by WATSON KIRKCONNELL by E. W. McINNIS 


A series of brilliant essays on subjects ranging from Authoritative . . . readable . . . concise. The best 
“The Fifth Column in Canada” to “The Price of eurrent account of the struggle. Plentifully provided 
Christian Liberty” and “Hazards in Building Peace.” with valuable maps, documents, appendices, etc. 


75c $2.00 


Oxford University Press, 480 -University Ave., Toronto 














A LOVE STORY WITH A DIFFERENCE - - AND Its BY 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


Author of “Studs Lonigan,” “A World I Never Made,” etc. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN TWO MORALLY IRRESPONSIBLE BEINGS, ONE PROFOUNDLY IN LOVE 
WITH THE OTHER, AND THE LATTER IN LOVE ONLY WITH HIMSELF. WHETHER YOU READ TWO 
NOVELS A YEAR OR TWO HUNDRED, YOU MUSN'T MISS 


ELLEN ROGERS 


A new kind of love story, utterly different from anything James T. Farrell has ever written, 4 
yet told as only Mr. Farrell, with his keen insight into character and his deep pervasive sympathy, q 
can tell it. Long after you have completed this novel its characters will remain with you, for it ~ 
is not only one of the most readable books in many years, but also one of the most disturbing— ~ 
disturbing because in every woman there is at least a trace of the wilful, pampered, self-centred — 
Ellen Rogers, as there is in every man more than a touch of the brilliant, mercurial but unde- — 
pendable Ed Lanson. 


Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club - - $3.50 at all bookstores 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO CANAD. A 

















